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Almost  every  issue  we  write  about  in 
Environment  Views  is  controversial, 
whether  it's  on  forest  ry,  sour  gas  or 

wildlife. 

But  the  subject  of  the  Eastern  Slopes  is 
perhaps  a  special  case.  Albertans  feel  sensi- 
tive and  protective  about  their  share  of  the 
Rockies  —  those  enchanting  mountains  and 
foothills  that  have  brought  them  life-giving 
resources,  not  to  mention  fame  and  fortune. 

No  one  wants  to  plunder  the  Eastern 
Slopes.  Everyone  says  the  watershed  must 
be  protected  and  the  beauty  must  be  pre- 
served. The  trouble  is,  people  can't  agree  on 
how  much  timber  can  be  cut,  how  much 
coal  can  be  dug,  how  many  hotels  can  be 
built  and  how  many  much-needed  jobs  can 


be  created,  before  those  priceless  values  are 
damaged. 

As  more  people  start  eyeing  the  treasures 
of  the  Eastern  Slopes,  the  debate  becomes 
hotter. 

The  provincial  government's  1984  revised 
Eastern  Slopes  policy,  which  is  seen  to  take 
a  more  pro-development  stance  than  its  1977 
counterpart  (see  story  p.  14),  has  generated 
so  much  publicity  that  the  task  of  answering 
questions  on  it  has  become  almost  a  full- 
time  job  for  one  member  of  Alberta  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources'  planning  staff. 

Norma  Ramage's  story  on  land  use  con- 
flicts (p.  19)  zeros  in  on  the  philosophical 
battles  between  preservationists  and  devel- 
opers, as  well  as  the  on-the-ground  conflicts 


among  various  resource  users.  And  Gillian 
Sniatynski's  article  on  economics  (p.  29) 
examines  different  ways  to  measure  the  elu- 
sive values  of  the  Eastern  Slopes. 

A  note  on  definitions:  When  we  use  the 
term  Eastern  Slopes,  we  mean  the  entire 
mountain  and  foothill  area  along  Alberta's 
western  border,  including  the  national  parks. 
The  government's  Eastern  Slopes  policy 
covers  only  provincially  managed  land. 

Readers,  please  note  that  we  are  publish- 
ing quarterly  now.  instead  of  bi-monthly. 


Ronnene  Anderson,  an  Edmonton  freelance  writer  and 
former  journalist,  is  interim  editor  of  this  issue  of 
Environment  Views. 


Dear  Editor: 

I  have  just  received  Vol.  8,  No.  1  (Forest- 
ry issue,  January-February  1985)  of  Envi- 
ronment Views.  Having  just  returned  from 
Malaysia  and  Thailand,  Gillian  Sniatynski's 
article  on  "The  Crisis  in  the  Worlds  Forests" 
was  of  considerable  interest  to  me. 

I  can  certainly  corroborate  statements 
made  about  the  erosion  problems  caused  by 
deforestation.  There  are  many  other  man- 
agement problems  evident  in  that  country's 
forests  and  it  is  reportedly  not  given  priority 
by  the  Thai  or  Malaysian  governments. 
Heavy  use  of  chemical  fertilizers  and  herbi- 
cides, coupled  with  successive  cropping  on 
rice  lands  and  farm  lands,  are  also  taking 
their  toll. 

Your  readers  may  be  interested  to  know 
that,  while  I  was  in  Malaysia,  a  newspaper 
report  stated  that  the  Canadian  government 
and  MacMillan-Bloedel  contributed  $20 
million  toward  a  forestry  training  centre  in 
Kuala  Lumpur.  It  is  ironic  that  we  must 
"persuade" companies  and  government  agen- 
cies in  this  country  to  contribute  to  research 
and  silviculture  practices  to  benefit  our  own 
resources. 

D.  Humphries 
Ministry  Lands,  Parks  and  Housing 
Smithers,  British  Columbia 


Dear  Editor: 

1  would  like  to  compliment  Environment 
Views  on  the  interesting  issue  about  Forest- 
ry (January-February  1985).  However  ...  1 
must  ask  why  you  did  not  include  some  of 
the  past  history  of  the  forest  industry  in 
Alberta,  particularly  when  it  is  so  complete 
and  accessible  at  the  forestry  museum  in 
Hinton. 

I  have  to  disagree  about  the  statements 
regarding  the  attitudes  toward  trees  and  for- 
ests by  the  early  settlers,  the  implication 
being  that  all  early  Albertans  thought  and 
behaved  the  same  way.  Sorry,  but  not  true. 

Speaking  with  reference  to  my  personal 
and  family  associations,  and  the  well-record- 
ed history  of  the  Cooking  Lake  Forest  Re- 
serve, I  know  that  the  early  settlers  in  the 
Deville-North  Cooking  Lake  area  (some  40 
kilometres  east  of  Edmonton)  were  from 
earliest  times  both  fond  of  and  protective  of 
"their"  reserve. 

Their  descendants  have  kept  the  same 
attitudes  to  this  special  forested  area  of  much 
historical  significance,  trying  desperately  but 
without  success  to  have  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment recognize  the  original  and  best- 
known  name,  Cooking  Lake  (Forest)  Re- 
serve, instead  of  the  more  recent  and  in- 


appropriate name  of  Blackfoot  Reserve. 
Local  residents  would  appreciate  assistance 
from  any  interested  historical/ wilderness/ 
park  organizations. 

The  Cooking  Lake  Forest  Reserve  was 
the  first  forestry  reserve  in  Alberta.  It  employ- 
ed the  first  forester  and  had  the  first  forestry 
headquarter  buildings  ....  (It's)  history  is 
well-documented  (with  rare  photographs) 
in  a  section  of  Land  Among  the  iMkes, 
available  from  the  Deville-North  Cooking 
Lake  Historical  Society,  c/o  Mrs.  Ellen 
Dunn,  Deville,  Alberta  TOB  1E0. 

1  do  hope  that  in  some  future  issues  you 
treat  us  to  more  environmental  history,  in- 
cluding that  of  Alberta's  first  forest  reserves. 

Sheila  Abercrombie 
Sherwood  Park 


Dear  Editor: 

I  read  the  (November-December  1984) 
issue  of  Environment  Views  with  consider- 
able interest.  It  is  the  most  complete  infor- 
mation source  on  the  sour  gas  issue  that  I 
have  seen.  I  cannot  comment  on  the  techni- 
cal accuracy,  but  the  coverage  is  thorough. 
This  issue  is  also  the  most  balanced  treat- 
ment of  the  question  that  has  been  offered 
and  I  commend  the  board  for  their  ap- 
proach. 

Environment  Views  cannot,  of  course, 
accomplish  such  a  large  educational  task 
without  support  from  other  information 
sources,  but  the  effort  is  a  good  start  and 
should  serve  as  a  core  reference  work  for 
others  to  build  on. 

It  has  become  required  reading  for  my 
public  affairs  staff. 

Kent  E.  O'Connor 
Communications  Division 
Esso  Resources  Canada  Ltd. 

Calgary 

Dear  Editor: 

I  recently  read  your  (January-February 
1985)  edition  of  Environment  Views.  I  was 
most  interested  in  this  copy  due  to  the  empha- 
sis on  forestry. 

Katimavik,  a  national  youth  volunteer 
program,  has  made  a  firm  commitment  in 
forestry  and  environmental  action  especially 
during  1985,  International  Youth  Year.  For 
our  participation  in  the  UN  Tree  Project, 
Katimavik  is  emphasizing  the  environmen- 
tal needs  such  as  tree  planting,  silviculture, 
educational  programming  and  are  planning 
many  activities  in  these  areas  throughout 
the  year. 

In  November  1984,  Katimavik  and  the 
Richmond  St.  Barbe  Baker  Foundation  co- 
sponsored  a  conference  on  Youth  and  For- 
estry. The  participation  between  youth  and 


forestry  professionals  proved  to  be  a  posi- 
tive two-day  experience  for  both  groups. 

I  enjoyed  reading  your  magazine  and 
look  forward  to  receiving  further  Environ- 
ment Views. 

Elaine  Sigler 

International  Youth  Year  coordinator 
Katimavik  national 
youth  volunteer  program 
Montreal,  Quebec 


Dear  Editor: 

I  have  recently  attended  a  Scouts  Can- 
ada training  seminar  that  was  held  for  Alber- 
ta trainers.  In  this  seminar,  I  was  approached 
by  an  individual  asking  for  help  in  finding 
resources  to  design  an  environmental  aware- 
ness course,  similar  to  the  one  we  currently 
offer  from  the  Calgary  region.  I  have  used 
your  publication  extensively  in  my  courses 
here  and  have  found  them  to  be  a  great  help 
in  reducing  the  research  required  for  certain 
presentations.  I  have  informed  him  of  your 
publication  and  I  am  now  forwarding  a 
subscription  card  for  his  subscription.  Your 
publication  would  be  of  immense  value  in 
defining  the  scope  and  many  of  the  elements 
of  the  course. 

I  would  personally  like  to  thank  you  and 
your  staff  for  the  fine  work  you  are  doing 
and  hope  you  will  continue  in  the  same  line. 

Bud  Sage 

Alpine  Challenge  Outdoor  Consultants 

Dear  Editor: 

As  someone  who  has  worked  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  on  a  small  environmentally 
oriented  magazine,  I  must  say  I  am  impres- 
sed with  the  consistent  quality  of  your  pub- 
lication. 

Don  Huff 
News  Reporter 
Park  News,  the  journal 
of  the  National  and  Provincial 
Parks  Association  of  Canada 
Toronto,  Ontario 


Correction 

There  was  an  error  in  the  announce- 
ment of  ADRP  (Alberta's  acid  depo- 
sition research  program)  appoint- 
ments in  the  last  issue  of  Environment 
I  iews.  Dr.  Sagar  Krupa  is  scientific 
coordinator  of  the  ADRP,  not  pro- 
gram manager.  Ron  Wallace  is  on 
contract  with  the  ADRP  as  program 
manager. 
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Ronnene  Anderson 


The  Eastern  Slopes:  A  Profile 

Ancient  geological  events  left  rich  legacy 


Craig  Taylor 


Alberta's  Eastern  Slopes  include  three  national  parks 
and  provincially  managed  land.  Above:  Boundary  Glacier,  Jasper  Sational  Park. 


When  the  Edmonton  Journal  asked 
its  readers  to  describe  their  favor- 
ite Alberta  vacation  spots.  10- 
year-old  Tara  MacKay  sent  in  this  tribute  to 
Gregg  Lake,  north  of  Hinton: 

"1  have  been  visiting  my  lather's 
cottage  there  since  I  was  10  months 
old  ....  In  the  summer,  the  lake  is 
used  for  fishing,  swimming,  scuba- 
diving  and  boating.  During  the  win- 
ter, people  ice-fish,  cross-country  ski 
and  snowmobile. 

"For  snacks,  1  pick  wild  strawber- 
ries, blueberries,  raspberries,  cranber- 
ries and  wild  mushrooms.  There  is 
also  hunting  nearby.  Small  animals 
and  birds  are  commonly  seen  there 
....  One  can  also  see  the  snow- 
capped Rockies. 


"The  cottages  at  Gregg  Lake  have 
no  electricity,  running  water  or  tele- 
phones, but  1  think  it's  nice  to  get 
away  from  that  once  in  a  while." 

Surely,  no  matter  what  your  age,  this  is 
the  quintessential  perception  of  Alberta's 
share  of  the  Rocky  Mountains:  a  place  of 
rare  beauty:  the  ultimate  playground:  nature 
sans  civilization. 

But  there  are  other  perceptions.  Some 
see  the  Eastern  Slopes  as  a  delicately  bal- 
anced ecosystem  threatened  by  growing  re- 
creational use,  forestry  and  energy  deve- 
lopment. 

In  an  Edmonton  campaign  flyer  this 
spring.  New  Democratic  Party  nomination 
candidate  Randy  Morse  lashed  out  at 
"government-approved  exploitation"  of  the 
Slopes.  "Without  our  forests,  mountains. 


lakes,  streams  and  wildlife,  Alberta  would 
be  an  unattractive  place  to  live,"  states 
Morse's  liver.  "But  ask  yourself  these  ques- 
tions: Do  you  dare  drink  the  water  anymore 
from  your  favorite  fishing  stream.'  Do  you 
enjoy  the  results  of  blatant  clearcutting  in 
the  foothills?" 

Government  planner  Craig  Taylor  thinks 
these  complaints  are  exaggerated,  and  not 
shared  by  most  Albertans.  Taylor  works  for 
Alberta  Energy  and  Natural  Resources, 
which  manages  this  public  wonderland 
an  area  as  large  as  Portugal  stretching  for 
750  kilometres  along  Alberta's  southwestern 
border. 

"We  don't  permit  developments  to  dam- 
age water  quality."  says  Iaylor.  "We  have 
stringent  water  quality  rules.  Our  standards 
are  as  high  as  anywhere. 

"There  are  places  where  they  clearcut 
(blocks  of)  timber.  It's  not  exploitation.  We 
are  using  these  resources.  There  has  to  be  a 
balance.  Otherwise  we'd  have  a  nice  place  to 
live,  but  no  work." 

For  Taylor,  the  value  of  the  Eastern 
Slopes  is  obvious:  "Variety.  It's  the  variety 
in  recreation,  from  the  pristine  experience 
of  wilderness  to  the  active,  family-oriented 
activities.  The  different  types  of  wildlife 
it's  the  only  place  in  Alberta  we  have  moun- 
tain goats. 

"People  have  seen  the  opportunities  for  a 
long  time,  for  w  ilderness,  oil  and  gas.  timber, 
forage  for  grazing.  Again,  it's  the  mix  of 
things  that  you  don't  find  in  other  parts  of 
Alberta." 

The  abundance  of  riches  in  the  Eastern 
Slopes  is  a  story  that  begins  40  million  years 
ago.  Continental  plates  beneath  the  earth's 
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The  Eastern  Slopes 


surface  collided,  buckling  the  flat  sediments 
and  lifting  them  upward  and  eastward,  thrust- 
ing older  rocks  onto  younger. 

In  southern  Alberta,  the  mountain-build- 
ing forces  were  stronger,  spilling  the  ancient 
sediments  directly  onto  the  prairie,  without 
the  intervening  foothills  being  formed.  "In 
the  Pincher  Creek  area,  you  go  straight  from 
mountain  to  prairie  —  a  real  drop-off," says 
geologist  Robert  Engler,  of  Luscar  Coal 
Ltd.  in  Edmonton.  "It's  a  tremendous  con- 
trast in  land  form." 

The  construction  job  was  finished  about 
1 2,000  years  ago,  after  glaciers  scoured  the 
peaks  and  valleys  and  left  the  familiar  pro- 
file: mountain  ranges  reaching  3,000  metres; 
tightly-folded,  rounded  inner  foothills,  and 


here  has  to  be  a 
balance.  Otherwise 
we'd  have  a  nice  place  to 
live,  but  no  work. " 
—  Planner  Craig  Taylor 


the  faulted,  or  broken  folds  of  outer  foot- 
hills, typified  by  the  hogback  ridges  near 
Calgary. 

The  prodigious  legacy  of  these  geological 


events  can  be  broken  down  into  the  follow- 
ing key  resources; 

Watershed  More  than  80  per  cent  of  all 
the  water  in  the  Canadian  Prairies  originates 
in  the  Eastern  Slopes,  where  the  high,  tree- 
less peaks  are  the  first  to  receive  the  west- 
flowing  moisture.  Five  major  river  systems 
start  here,  the  source  of  water  for  down- 
stream drinking,  irrigation,  hydroelcctricity. 
fish  and  wildlife. 

Wildlife  —  The  mountains  and  wooded  val- 
leys provide  food  and  cover  for  mountain 
sheep  and  goats,  elk,  caribou,  deer,  moose, 
grizzlies,  black  bears,  cougars,  coyotes, 
wolves,  many  small  mammals  and  more 
than  100  species  of  birds.  The  clear,  cool 
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Whaleback  Ridge  in  the  foothills  west  of  Claresholm. 


streams  nurture  dolly  varden  char,  cutthroat 
and  rainbow  trout  and  mountain  whitefish. 

Vegetation  —  It  ranges  from  grassland,  to 
forests  of  aspen,  pine,  fir  and  spruce,  to  the 
stunted  conifers  of  subalpine  parkland,  to 
the  mountain  avens  and  snow  willows  of 
alpine  slopes.  In  the  drier  south,  there  are 
1 00  plant  species  not  found  in  the  northern 
slopes. 

Gas,  oil  and  coal  —  The  same  folding  and 
faulting  that  created  the  Rockies  also 
brought  very  old,  high  quality  coal  seams  to 
the  surface  and  created  traps  for  natural 
gas,  and  to  a  small  extent,  oil.  "Without  the 
Eastern  Slopes,  the  mountain-making,  we'd 
miss  those  opportunities." says  Engler,  who 
believes  industry  can  —  and  does  —  operate 
in  the  slopes  without  compromising  the 
environment. 

It  is  estimated  that  a  fourth  of  Alberta's 
natural  gas  reserves,  and  a  fifth  of  its  coal 


itors'  centre  with  films  and  slide  shows,  a 
lodge  for  the  handicapped  and  Alberta's 
only  36-hole  golf  course.  Mount  Allan  isthe 
site  for  the  I988  Olympic  Winter  Games 
alpine  skiing  events. 

Private  resorts  in  the  Eastern  Slopes  are 
uncommon,  says  Taylor,  and  are  found  main- 
ly in  the  national  parks  and  towns  like  Can- 
more  and  Hinton.  The  David  Thompson 
Resort,  1 36  kilometres  west  of  Rocky 
Mountain  House,  has  a  1 28-site  camp- 
ground, motel,  curio  shop,  cafeteria,  heated 
pool  and  hot  tub. 

Wilderness  In  the  Ghost  River,  Siffleur 
and  White  Goat  Wildernesses,  horse  travel, 
hunting,  fishing  and  motori/ed  vehicles  are 
forbidden  by  law,  to  help  preserve  the  natu- 
ral features.  Almost  IS  percent  of  the  pro- 
vincially  managed  part  of  the  Eastern 
Slopes,  including  the  wildernesses  and  the 

0  environmentally  sensitive  mountain  peaks, 
a  are  in  the  government's  "prime  protection 
°  zone"  and  are  off  limits  to  forestry,  land 

1  sales  and  industrial  development. 


deposits,  lie  in  the  Eastern  Slopes.  Surface 
and  underground  coal  mines  are  currently 
located  at  Grande  Cache.  Obed  Mountain. 
Gregg  River.  Coal  Valley  and  Cardinal 
River. 

Timber  —  The  moist  northern  foothills  pro- 
vide excellent  tree-growing  conditions.  Of 
all  the  coniferous  timber  allocated  to  Alber- 
ta's forest  industry.  43  percent  is  in  the  four 
forest  divisions  of  the  Eastern  Slopes.  Hin- 
ton is  a  major  centre  for  the  wood  products 
industry. 

Recreation  —  Provincial  parks  and  other 
recreation  areas  are  concentrated  in  the 
south,  where  mountain  scenery  is  dramatic, 
population  centres  are  close  and  where  the 
short  foothill  area  has  precluded  timber  and 
industrial  uses.  Here  is  Kananaskis  Coun- 
try, developed  by  the  province,  which  offers 
boating,  fishing,  picnicking  and  trails  for 
everyone  from  hikers  to  trailbikers;  a  vis- 


Robert  Engler 


Gregg  Lake:  visions  of  wild  strawberries  and  the  snow-capped  Rockies. 


The  Alberta  Wilderness  Association  has 
identified  12  wildlands.  from  South  Castle 
to  Folding  Mountain  near  the  Athabasca 
River,  that  it  would  like  the  province  to  set 
aside  as  recreational  wildernesses. 

Tourism  —  Walter  Urquhart.  president  of 
the  Travel  Industry  Association  of  Alberta, 
says  the  Eastern  Slopes  are  the  catalyst  for 
the  province's  tourist  industry,  which  repre- 
sents about  $2.3  billion  a  year  in  direct  spend- 
ing. Urquhart,  w  ho  operates  the  Jasper  Park 
Riding  Academy,  takes  visitors  on  horse- 
back trips  through  Maligne  Canyon,  Ton- 
quin  Valley  and  other  spectacular  park  sites. 
Thirty  per  cent  of  his  clients  are  from  out- 
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Grassland  Gem 


North  of  Banff  National  Park,  tuck- 
ed in  a  valley  between  the  White 
Goat  and  Siffleur  Wilderness 
areas,  is  a  rare  open  grassland  called  Koot- 
enay  Plains. 

It  boasts  its  own  private  stock  of  limber 
pine,  wild  onions,  sage,  orchids  and  prim- 
roses. Dunes  of  fine  glacial  dust  move 
with  the  wind  along  the  North  Saskat- 
chewan River  banks. 

Kootenay  Plains  seems  misplaced,  and 
in  a  sense  it  is.  According  to  Cliff  Wallis,  a 
private  environmental  researcher  in  Cal- 
gary, the  plains  are  a  "leftover  from  the 
past,"  when  the  northern  foothills  were 
drier  and  warmer.  Such  grasslands  prob- 
ably extended  once  as  far  as  the  present 
Jasper  townsite.  Now,  only  25  square 
kilometres  remain,  preserved  by  dry  winds 
funneled  through  nearby  mountain  val- 
leys. 

"It's  one  of  my  favorite  spots,"  says 
Wallis.  "It's  quite  a  revelation  seeing  the 
valley  open  up  .  .  .  ." 

Long  ago,  native  people  recognized 
the  special  attributes  of  Kootenay  Plains 
and  revered  it  as  a  ceremonial  ground. 
Meanwhile,  others  have  discovered  its 
many  resources.  The  Big  Horn  hydro- 
electric dam  was  built  in  1971,  flooding 
part  of  the  plains  with  Lake  Abraham. 

Wallis  says  the  fragile  environment  has 
been  damaged  by  illegal  horse  grazing 


Indian  lodge  and  sweatlodge  frames,  Kootenay  Plains. 


and  uncontrolled  vehicle  use.  "Because 
it's  so  dry  it  doesn't  take  much  to  disturb 
the  vegetation  and  get  the  soil  eroding, 
what  soil  there  is." 

Now,  the  province  controls  such  abuse 
with  fencing,  and  the  Alberta  Wilderness 
Association  is  confident  Kootenay  Plains 
will  be  designated  an  ecological  reserve  by 
the  provincial  legislature  because  of  its 


uncommon  landscape  and  vegetation. 
Such  status  would  forbid  motorized  vehi- 
cles, forestry,  grazing,  hunting,  fishing, 
trapping  and  new  oil  and  gas  leases. 

Wallis,  who  is  an  A  WA  member,  says: 
"Things  have  actually  improved  in  that 
area  in  the  last  10  years,  instead  of  getting 
worse,  unlike  a  lot  of  areas  in  Alberta." 

—  Ronnene  Anderson 


A  Naturalist's  View 


Meet  Jim  Salt,  field  biologist, 
photographer,  mountain  climb- 
er, natural  history  author  and 

teacher. 

Salt,  who  has  examined  the  flora  and 
fauna  of  the  Canadian  Rockies  for  30 
years,  offers  a  naturalist's  definition  of  the 
Eastern  Slopes,  and  a  naturalist's  concern 
for  its  future: 

"The  Eastern  Slopes  are  a  mosaic  of 
functioning  communities,  and  some  of 
those  communities  are  unique.  In  the 
topographic  sense,  it's  scenery  you  won't 
see  anywhere  else,  and  in  a  biological 
sense,  there  are  niches  you  won't  see  any- 
where else."  He  cites  the  lichen  fields  on 
the  eastern  ridge  of  the  Cardinal  Divide 
that  work  like  arctic  tundra  in  retaining 


water  and  resisting  wind:  "They  are 
spectacular." 

As  a  mountaineer.  Salt  has  climbed 
among  the  snow,  roots  and  crumbling 
limestone  of  peaks  in  the  Columbia  Ice- 
fields, setting  up  impromptu  camps  where 
"you  have  to  tie  yourself  on  so  you  won't 
slip  off  the  edge  in  your  sleep."  As  a  biolo- 
gist, he  has  observed  the  fragile  balance 
among  soil,  water,  plants  and  animals. 

Salt's  explorations  have  revealed  many 
environmental  changes  in  the  last  five 
years  —  more  tourist  facilities,  more  seis- 
mic tests  and  cutlines  by  the  oil  and  gas 
industry. 

"There  has  been  an  enormous  increase 
in  use,  especially,  and  this  was  the  thing 
that  alarmed  me,  the  increase  in  all-terrain 


vehicles  in  the  areas  from  treeline  up. 
These  areas  can't  stand  it.  They  ha\  e  very 
little  soil,  stabilized  only  by  roots  of  a 
limited  variety  of  plants  like  heaths  and 
heathers." 

Salt  says  the  Eastern  Slopes  are  "a 
vital  control  mechanism  for  the  water  sup- 
ply, the  climate  and  in  general  the  envir- 
onmental well-being  of  the  western  part 
of  the  North  American  continent.  All  it 
takes  is  one  all-terrain  vehicle  going  up 
and  down  several  times  to  cut  into  the 
vegetation  mat  (and  )  create  a  small  stream 
channel." 

Such  disruption  starts  to  affect  the  rate 
of  water  retention,  dispersal  and  evapora- 
tion, and  could  ultimately  lead  to  crisis 
runoffs  and  precipitation  changes. 

"That's  why  it's  so  dangerous  to  start 
meddling  with  the  mountains  without 
extensive  knowledge."  says  Salt.  "Nature 
is  not  decoration.  Nature  is  the  life  of  the 
landscape."         —  Ronnene  Anderson 
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side  Canada,  many  from  countries  that  lost 
their  wildlands  centuries  ago.  "The}  are 
thrilled  to  be  in  a  wilderness  setting."  says 
Urquhart. 

The  environmental  effects  of  recreational 
use,  timber  harvesting  and  industry  are 
many.  For  example,  fish  habitat  could  suffer 
when  water  temperature  rises  after  tree  re- 
moval, when  road-building  causes  stream 
siltation,  and  when  coal  treatment  leads  to 
chemical  discharges.  Oil  and  gas  plants  vent 
noxious  gases  that  could  be  trapped  by  air 
inversions  in  mountain  valleys. 

But  Taylor  says  the  changes  caused  by 
resource  development  can  be  managed. 


Wild  Willmore 


Hinton  is  a  major  centre  for  A  Iberta 's  forest  industry. 

"Hey,  there  have  been  mistakes.  Every- 
one makes  mistakes.  But  I  think  the  level  of 
management  is  improving  all  the  time,  as  is 
our  ability  to  understand  the  problem,  w  heth- 
er it's  a  sour  gas  well,  or  a  commercial  trail- 
riding  outfit. 

We  can  cut  trees  better,  improve  wildlife 
habitat,  fix  oil  and  gas  leaks,  reclaim  land. 
We  can  do  better." 

Taylor  says  there  are  a  handful  of  over- 
used recreation  sites  in  the  Eastern  Slopes 
-  like  Job  Lake,  north  of  the  White  Goat 
Wilderness,  which  is  attractive  and  easily 
accessible.  "Right  now,  there's  a  perception 
that  the  wilderness  is  losing,  and  in  certain 
areas  there's  no  doubt  about  it.  There's  more 
people,  more  use. 

"But  again,  there's  a  lot  of  area.  When 
you  think  of  the  range,  from  Kakwa  to 
Waterton,  it's  hard  to  believe  there  isn't 
enough  room  for  everyone." 


Ronnene  Anderson,  a  former  journalist  is  an  Edmonton 
freelance  writer. 


Willmore  W  ilderness  Park:  almost  untouched. 


There  are  no  bridges  in  Willmore 
Wilderness  Park. 
"You  ford  the  river,  or  you  stay 
on  the  same  side,"  says  outfitter  Rocky 
Notnes,  describing  the  delights  and  rigors 
of  this  northern  preserve  of  mountain 
peaks,  glaciers,  alpine  ridges  and  broad 
river  valleys. 

"You  can  bring  yourself  back  to  1850." 
he  says.  "Things  remain  as  they  were  then. 
It's  really  that  untouched." 

Notnes  and  his  wife  Anne  Bronson. 
who  live  near  Hinton,  spend  their  sum- 
mers guiding  hikers  over  old  Indian  and 
fur  trapper  trails  to  enchanting  destina- 
tions like  Hardscrabble  Pass,  just  north 
of  Jasper  National  Park. 

Willmore  is  in  a  class  of  its  own  among 
wildlands  of  the  Eastern  Slopes,  says  Not- 
nes. "The  terrain  is  wide  open  and  gentle, 
not  hemmed  in  like  many  places  in  Jasper 
and  Banff.  You  can  see  a  day's  travel 
ahead  of  you  in  places." 

Because  Willmore  is  so  far  north,  there 
are  more  treeless,  grassy  alpine  meadows 
to  walk  on.  "It  can  be  rugged,  of  course, 
but  in  many  places  it's  like  walking  on  a 
golf  course,"  he  says. 

And  wildlife?  "It's  one  of  the  few  pla- 
ces on  the  Eastern  Slopes  where  you  can 
still  see  caribou."  For  grizzly  aficionados. 
Notnes  recommends  a  journey  north  of 
the  Smoky  River.  "This  area  is  more  re- 
mote —  it  takes  two  or  three  days  of 
travel  to  get  in.  But  when  you're  in  there, 
it's  wonderful." 

Willmore  Wilderness  Park  is  named 
after  former  Lands  and  Forest  Minister 


Norman  A.  Willmore,  who  promoted  its 
establishment  in  1959.  The  park  is  man- 
aged differently  from  Alberta's  other  three 
legislated  wildernesses;  for  example,  hunt- 
ing, trapping  and  fishing  are  allowed. 

It  is  still  possible  to  explore  Willmore 
for  two  weeks  and  not  see  another  human 
being.  However,  Notnes  says  visitors  have 
increased  in  the  last  three  or  four  years, 
and  he  has  been  disappointed  to  see  some 
campgrounds  sullied  with  styrofoam  cups, 
liquor  bottles  and  plastic  sheets. 

Other  threats  have  been  more  ominous 
to  wilderness  advocates.  In  1978.  the  Al- 
berta government  began  studying  the  tour- 
ist potential  of  the  Grande  Cache  area, 
including  Willmore.  There  were  hints  of 
future  roads,  campgrounds  and  a  down- 
hill ski  area  —  "a  Kananaskis  north," says 
Notnes. 

The  moves  were  abandoned  after  ob- 
jections from  conservation  groups  and 
other  Albertans. 

"We  are  not  a  small  group  of  purists 
that  want  to  preserve  the  wilderness." 
declares  Notnes.  "We  meet  more  and  more 
people  who  are  seeking  the  tranquility  of 
non-mechani/ed  travel." 

Notnes  has  found  his  paradise.  He 
wouldn't  consider  moving. 

"It  becomes  a  spiritual  thing,"  he  says. 
"I  can't  conceive  of  doing  anything  else  in 
the  summer  months.  On  a  cold  winter's 
night,  there's  nothing  more  enjoyable  than 
to  sit  down  with  a  map  of  the  Willmore  or 
Jasper  and  plan  out  the  next  summer's 
trips,  looking  up  new  trails,  new  vistas." 

—  Ronnene  Anderson 
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Sharon  Adams 


Where  the  Buffalo  Roamed 

Then  came  white  men,  railroads  and  tourists 


Cave  and  Basin  hot  springs  pool,  Banff,  about  1916 


i 


ve  been  here  all  my  life,  "  says  Bill 
Michalsky,  a  Lundbreck  rancher. 
"And  I  haven't  seen  anything  I'd 
leave  it  for  —  even  with  all  the  changes." 

And  there  have  been  many  changes  since 
the  Eastern  Slopes  were  first  sighted  by 
Anthony  Henday  in  1 754.  Its  history  can  be 
broken  into  four  broad  and  inter-related 
categories:  Indians  and  fur  traders,  railways 
and  resources,  parks  and  tourism,  and  con- 
servation and  management. 

Indians  and  Fur  Traders 

Indians  lived  on  the  Eastern  Slopes  10,000 
years  before  Henday  glimpsed  the  tantaliz- 
ing peaks.  At  sites  like  Jumping  Pound 
Creek,  west  of  Calgary,  archaeologists  have 
found  bones  of  buffalo  that  were  stampeded 
over  cliffs,  then  butchered. 

Early  white  traders  found  the  Peigan  and 
Stoney  tribes  hunting,  gathering  and  trad- 
ing. Others  visited,  including  Assiniboines 
and  west  slopes  Kootenays  who  came  to 
hunt  buffalo  and  make  war  on  the  Bloods. 


Bill  Michalsky 


Stoney  Chief  John  Snow,  in  These 
Mountains  Are  Our  Sacred  Places,  estimates 
2.000  Sioux  descendants  alone  lived  then 
"as  we  always  had;  roaming,  hunting  in 
family  groups,  coming  together  on  ceremon- 
ial occasions." 

White  explorers  relied  on  Indian  moun- 
tain knowledge.  David  Thompson  tra\  elled 
25,000  kilometres  over  the  Eastern  Slopes, 
often  with  Indian  guides,  charting  rivers  and 
significant  features. 

Contact  with  white  men  at  first  seemed 
only  beneficial,  introducing  horses,  guns, 
trade  to  augment  income,  education  and 
Christianity.  But  white  settlers.  Chief  Snow 
wrote,  had  an  urgent  goal:  "gaining  control 
of  the  land." 

It  was  accomplished  in  an  astonishingly 
shorttime.  Missionaries  arrived  in  1840  and 
the  Morley  Mission  was  built  in  1873  by 
George  and  John  McDougall.  They  drove 
the  first  breeding  cattle  into  the  foothills,  a 
portent  of  things  to  come.  The  first  cattle 
ranch,  Cochrane  Ranche,  was  established. 
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Mountains  of  Coal 


/-I  bandoned  coal  mine  near  .Xordegg. 


G 


erman  entrepreneur  Martin 
Xordegg  came  to  Canada  in  1906 
to  find  coal.  Within  six  years  he 
had  developed  a  full-scale  coal  mine  with 
its  own  railway  line  and  had  a  town  named 
alter  him. 

He  hired  an  outfitter  at  Morley  in  1907 
and  travelled  north  over  uncharted  land. 
"Little  did  my  shareholders  or  I  myself 
imagine  the  hardships,"  he  wrote  in  his 
memoirs.  But  after  he  found  the  coal,  his 
"dream  had  come  true.  I  could  not  sleep 
quietly  any  more.  I  only  saw  mountains 
of  coal." 

He  staked  out  "enough  to  last  for  many 
generations  to  come"  and  added  a  little  as 
insurance  against  competition. 

Start-up  would  cost  "astronomical  fig- 
ures" —  $2  million  for  the  mine  and  $6 
million  for  the  railway  all  of  which  had 
to  be  raised  by  investors. 


faking  a  trunk  of  coal  back  to  Ger- 
many, he  met  the  officious  Professor 
Potonie  of  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Min- 
ing, who  had  written  the  authoritative 
text  on  coal.  He  kicked  Nordcgg  out  of 
his  office,  calling  him  a  charlatan  and 
declaring  the  samples  could  not  have  come 
from  the  Eastern  Slopes,  because  that  type 
of  rock  couldn't  exist  there. 

Undaunted,  Nordegg  raised  his  capi- 
tal, returned  to  Ottawa,  and  persuaded 
the  Canadian  Mining  Institute  to  hold  an 
international  meeting  in  1908.  Potonie 
came,  and  Nordegg  loaded  the  immense 
scientist  on  the  back  of  an  unwilling  horse 
and  led  him  to  the  Brazeau  fields,  where 
Potonie  found  his  first  opinion  was  w  rong. 

His  response?  "I  must  rewrite  my 
book." 

—  Sharon  Adams 


to  supply  rail  ties  and  construction  timber. 
In  1886  the  fau  Claire  l  umber  Companv 
opened  in  Calgary,  using  logs  from  Kana- 
naskis  and  Silver  City. 

Towns  grew,  with  hotels  to  cater  to  tour- 
ists and  travelling  businessmen.  Guides  and 
outfitters  picked  up  business  from  explor- 
ers, prospectors  and  sportsmen  setting  off 
from  the  main  rail  line. 

The  provinces  first  major  hydro  plant 
and  transmission  line  was  built  at  Horseshoe 
Falls,  at  Seebe  on  the  Bow  River,  in  191 1. 
An  oil  well  was  drilled  along  Cameron  Creek 
in  southern  Alberta  in  1902.  This  activity, 
too,  caused  a  real  estate  boom,  then  bust. 
Oil  City,  planned  but  never  built,  died  before 
it  was  born  because  oil  was  never  found. 
The  Dingman  well  in  Turner  Vallej  was 
drilled  in  1914.  starting  the  province's  first 
oil  boom. 


W 


hite  settlers  had  an 
urgent  goal:  "gain- 
ing control  of  the  land. " 
— Stoney  Chief  John  Snow 


But  the  coal  industry  was  the  true  child 
of  the  railways.  The  first  small  coal  mines 
opened  as  soon  as  railwav  construction  be- 
gan. Mines  at  Anthracite,  Canmore  and 
Bankhead,  all  close  to  the  main  line,  flour- 
ished. By  1 895,  steam  and  coking  coal  from 
Crow snest  Pass  was  moving  to  market  by 
rail. 

The  Coal  Branch  fields  were  discovered 
in  the  winter  of  1909  by  B.F.  Smith,  pros- 
pecting south  from  Edson,  using  the  frozen 


and  by  1910,  cattle  grazing  was  common- 
place. 

In  1874  Rev.  George  McDougall  wrote 
"no  government  policy  or  patronage  can 
settle  immediate  plans  between  here  and 
Red  River  until  the  Eastern  Slopes  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  are  filled  up." 

With  white  settlers. 

Treaties  were  signed  between  1875  and 
1877.  By  1900,  most  Indians  were  living  on 
reserves,  where  they  fled  to  escape  starva- 
tion by  taking  government  rations.  Their 
sustenance,  the  buffalo,  had  disappeared, 
also  victims  of  spreading  civilization. 

Railways  and  Resources 

The  pace  of  white  settlement  was  spurred  on 
by  the  railroads. 

In  1881  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railways 
was  chartered  and  a  pass  through  the  Sel- 
kirks  found.  By  the  summer  of  1883,  rails 
ran  past  Sulphur  Mountain  in  Banff.  Fur 
traders  and  tourists  were  going  by  rail  to 
Roger's  Pass  in  1884. 


Alpine  Club  of  (  anada  mountaineering  trek,  1920s. 


Railway  construction  also  started  the 
resources  boom.  Lumber  was  the  first  re- 
source tapped;  sawmills  sprang  up  in  1880 


McLeod  River  as  a  road.  The  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific's  Coal  Branch  spur  line  w  as  announc- 
ed in  1910.  sparking  a  boom  in  Edson.  At  its 
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Snow-climbing  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  1920s. 


peak,  the  Coal  Branch  was  home  to  an 
estimated  30.000  people,  working  in  the 
mines,  towns  and  on  the  railroad. 

Mining  was  a  dirty,  dangerous  and  ex- 
pensive business.  Industry  fortunes  rose  and 
fell  with  the  markets.  Conversion  from  steam 
to  diesel  power  by  the  railways,  and  to  natu- 
ral gas  for  home  heating  in  the  1950s,  dem- 
olished the  industry. 

In  1 944  there  were  14  Coal  Branch  mines. 
The  first  of  the  old  mines,  Mountain  Park, 
closed  in  1950  after  39  years  of  operation; 
the  last  closed  in  1959. 

The  industry  revitalized  in  1968-69  with 
shipments  of  metallurgical  coal  to  Japanese 
steel  markets,  but  demand  plummeted  with 
the  '80s  recession. 

The  Parks  and  Tourism 

Canada's  first,  and  the  world's  third,  nation- 
al park  was  established  on  Nov.  25,  1 885  — 
26  square  kilometres  surrounding  the  Cave 
and  Basin  hot  springs.  In  1930,  Banff  Nation- 
al Park  assumed  its  current  boundaries  and 
name. 

Pleased  with  the  first  park,  the  federal 
government  established  Kootenay  Lakes 
Forest  Reserve  (renamed  Waterton  Lakes) 
in  1895  and  Forest  Park  (renamed  Jasper) 
in  1907.  In  1932,  Waterton  Lakes  National 
Park  and  the  United  States'  Glacier  National 
Park  became  the  world's  first  international 
peace  park. 

Jasper  was  created  in  anticipation  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway.  It  was  named  after 
Jasper  Hawse,  who  built  a  fur  trading  post 
in  1813.  In  1910,  the  post  was  torn  down  to 
make  a  raft. 

Initially  the  parks  were  the  exclusive 
playground  of  the  rich.  Adventure  seekers 
followed  hard  on  the  heels  of  Captain  John 
Palliser's  1858  expedition.  James  Carnegie, 
the  British  Earl  of  Southesk,  found  the  hard- 
ships of  trail  life  invigorating  and  his  seven 


big  horn  sheep  trophies  worth  every  discom- 
fort. World-class  mountaineers,  anxious  to 
"bag"  the  Rockies,  conquered  the  highest 
peaks  by  1900. 

"If  we  can't  export  the  scenery,  we'll  im- 
port the  tourists,"  remarked  Cornelius  Van 
Home,  CPR  superintendent,  who  had  lob- 
bied for  a  national  parks  system  in  1883. 

And  import  tourists  they  did. 

In  1886  a  grand  Cave  and  Basin  hot 


springs  sanitarium  was  built.  In  1888  the 
CPR  built  its  first  swank  hotel  —  The  Banff 
Springs,  followed  by  a  string  of  hotels  fam- 
ous for  their  fireplaces,  luxurious  lounges, 
extravagant  service  and  meals. 

Soon  Bill  and  Jim  Brewster  were  making 
a  living  guiding  and  outfitting  sportsmen 
and  fishermen,  the  foundation  of  the  Brews- 
ter Transport  Company. 

Jasper  National  Park's  first  tourist,  Sam- 


Alberta  Wilderness  Association 


If  Bill  Michalsky  had  been  around, 
perhaps  the  buffalo  would  still  be 
running  free  in  areas  set  aside  from 
development  and  recreation. 

Michalsky  is  a  Lundbreck  rancher, 
sometime  guide  and  outfitter,  whose  par- 
ents homesteaded  in  the  '20s.  He  describes 
area  industrial  activity  —  coal  mines,  oil 
wells,  seismic  lines  and  forestry  roads  — 
as  "desecration." 

"1  was  bugged  about  it  for  years,  but 
they'd  say  you  can't  halt  progress."  Then 
he  stopped  listeningto  "them."  In  1968  he 
asked  30  or  40  area  ranchers,  hunters, 
guides  and  photographers  to  discuss 


"preservation  of  the  country  before  we 
lost  it  all." 

They  founded  the  Alberta  Wilderness 
Association. 

Its  first  project  was  protection  of  the 
Elbow  and  Sheep  rivers  headwaters  area 
from  destructive  recreation  vehicles. 
Though  unsuccessful  in  getting  it  declared 
a  wilderness  area,  "most  of  it  is  now  pro- 
tected by  road  closures,"  Michalsky  says. 

From  the  beginning  the  AW  A  knew  it 
needed  to  lobby  politicians  to  achieve  its 
aims,  yet  the  original  members  had  no 
experience.  Soon  they  contacted  some 
Calgarians  who  "had  more  experience  in 


presenting  things.  "Calgary  became  head- 
quarters for  the  AWA  and  within  three 
years  the  rural  members  and  urban  envir- 
onmentalists developed  a  cohesive  philo- 
sophical agreement. 

Michalsky  says  the  AWA's  original 
success  —  Alberta's  three  wilderness  areas 

"wasn't  through  design  we  were  just 
damned  lucky."  The  group  capitalized  on 
favorable  political  times  during  the  change 
from  Social  Credit  to  Conservative  ad- 
ministrations. 


—  Sharon  Adams 
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iiW  f  w  e  can't  export  the 
M  scenery,  well  import 
the  tourists. " 
—  Cornelius  Van  Home, 
CPR  Superintendent 


Warden 's  Way  of  Life 


The  life  of  the  park  warden  has 
changed  drastically  with  the  in- 
crease in  tourism. 
When  Max  Winkler  became  a  warden 
in  1959,  national  parks  were  divided  into 
districts,  each  staffed  by  a  live-in  warden, 
along  with  his  family. 

"Everything  went  in  by  horseback"  — 
even  the  baby,  in  a  papoose  pack,  says 
Winkler,  recalling  his  first  posting  at  Bra- 
zeau  district  in  Jasper  National  Park. 

Living  in  the  back  country  for  much  of 
the  year,  he  maintained  trails  and  cabins, 
counted  wildlife,  helped  tourists. 

"It's  not  a  job,  it's  a  way  of  life,"  says 
Winkler,  now  chief  warden  of  Waterton 
Lakes  National  Park. 

He  would  be  away  20  days  some 
months,  leaving  his  wife  and  baby  miles 
from  help.  Once,  son  Terry  ate  the  aspirin 
supply.  All  Julie  could  do  was  telephone 
for  instructions.  At  night,  32  kilometres 
from  the  nearest  road,  her  first  aid  would 
save  him  —  or  not.  It  did. 

In  one  seven-month  period  they  saw 
eight  people.  "Today,  that  number  could 
be  there  on  a  long  weekend, "says  Winkler. 


To  get  into  condition  to  trek  back, 
Julie  walked  round  and  round  the  cabin, 
within  earshot  of  the  sleeping  baby.  When 
they  snowshoed  out,  they  had  to  cam 
supplies,  plus  the  baby,  and  diapers  and 
tinned  milk  to  last  three  days. 

When  Terry  reached  school-age,  they 
moved  to  headquarters  —  just  when  the 
warden  service  began  to  change. 

Not  only  were  there  many  more  tour- 
ists, but  dangerous  sports  like  diving  and 
climbing  became  commonplace.  Wardens 
needed  better  training;  they  had  to  be 
enforcers,  educators  and  rescuers.  In  I959, 
a  Grade  10  education  was  adequate:  now 
wardens  require  a  two-year  community 
college  resource  management  program, 
or  a  natural  science  degree. 

The  service  attracts  high-calibre  re- 
cruits. "It's  an  exciting  and  prestigious  job 
and  one  of  the  few  where  you  can  get 
close  to  nature."  says  Winkler. 

Son  Terry,  now  25,  agrees.  He  wants 
to  become  a  warden,  too. 


—  Sharon  Adams 


On  track  to  Jasper,  about  1930. 


uel  Fay.  guided  by  Maj.  Fred  Brewster  of 
Banff,  travelled  the  uncharted  stretches  over- 
land from  Lake  Louise  in  1908. 

Highway  construction  began  the  second 
wave  of  tourism.  In  1904.  a  couple  drove 


their  car  along  the  railway  tracks  to  Banff. 
In  1905.  automobiles  were  banned  from  the 
park,  then  begrudgingly  allowed  back  in 
1911  after  the  Calgary-Banff  highway  open- 
ed. The  Jasper-Edmonton  highway  was  be- 


gun in  1923  and  Jasper  and  Banff  were 
connected  by  road  in  1940.  Skiing  became 
popular  in  the  1920s  with  increased  access; 
Mt.  Norquay's  first  runs  appeared  in  1928. 

Waterton  Lakes  National  Park,  without 
good  highway  connection  until  I960,  was 
not  attractive  to  tourists;  in  1911.  only  64 
visited. 

After  the  Second  World  War  tourists 
from  around  the  world  came  to  enjoy  the 
mountains.  Formerly  exclusiv  e  sports,  such 
as  skiing  and  mountain  climbing,  became 
commonplace. 

Conservation  and  Management 

Conservation  and  management  of  the  East- 
ern Slopes  became  issues  by  1900.  when 
conservationists  gathered  the  remnants  ot 
the  buffalo  herds  into  parks. 

Early  federal  legislation  reflected  concern 
over  exploitation  of  coal  and  timber,  and 
the  effects  of  development  on  the  valuable 
watershed. 

In  1930  the  provincial  government  assum- 
ed ownership  of  natural  resources.  The 
Alberta  Forest  Serv  ice  was  f  ormed  in  1931. 
with  a  mandate  to  conserve,  preserve  and 
protect  the  resource.  Between  1948  and  1973, 
the  Eastern  Rockies  Forest  Conservation 
Board  established  joint  provincial-federal 
control  over  the  Crowsnest.  Bow  Riv  er  and 
Clearwater  Forest  Reserves.  Its  mandate- 
was  to  protect  the  forest  from  fire,  insects 
and  disease,  run  conservation  programs  and 
maintain  the  South  Saskatchewan  River 
watershed. 

The  Forestry  Trunk  Road,  built  between 
1948  and  1952.  linked  Coleman  to  Nordegg 
(and  later  Grande  Prairie)  and  was  vital  for 
access  to  the  Eastern  Slopes  and  for  fire 
protection. 

The  Environment  Conservation  Author- 
ity held  public  hearings  between  1971  and 
1974  into  land  use  and  development  on  the 
Eastern  Slopes.  In  1975.  with  an  eve  to  the 
often  conflicting  demands  on  the  resources, 
the  1  astern  Slopes  interdepartmental  plan- 
ning committee  was  formed.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  1976  coal  development  policy 
and  the  1977  policy  for  resource  manage- 
ment of  the  Eastern  Slopes. 

Sharon  Adams  is  a  Calgary  journalism  Instructor  and 
freelance  writer 
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Jack  Spearman 


Revised  Policy  Sparks  Debate 


Mountain  Goats. 


*4 


There  is  disagreement  over  the  policy's  impact  on  public  lands.  Above:  Job  Lake. 


In  1973.  the  province  convened  public 
hearings  at  10  locations,  asking  how  the 
Eastern  Slopes  should  be  managed.  The 
hearings  lasted  two  months  and  drew  406 
presentations  from  environmental  groups, 
industry,  hunters,  fishermen,  recreation 
groups,  farmers,  ranchers  and  just  plain 
folks. 

The  government  used  information  from 
these  hearings  and  other  sources  to  develop 
the  1977  Eastern  Slopes  policy,  which  was 
subsequently  hailed  as  an  example  of  how 
the  public  could  help  shape  government 
decision-making  and  how  bureaucracy 
could  listen  to  people. 

The  1 977  policy  was  released  during  boom- 
ing economic  growth  in  Alberta,  but  it  had  a 
strong  conservationist  bent.  Top  priority 
was  placed  on  watershed  management  and 
clean  water  for  downstream  users.  The  re- 
creational and  esthetic  quality  of  the  region 
would  be  maintained;  wildlife  would  be  pro- 
tected, and  industrial  development  would 
be  allowed  "consistent  with  the  principles  of 
conservation  and  environmental  protec- 
tion." 


"I  will  not  help  to  legitimize  the  rape  of  the 
Eastern  Slopes" —  Martha  Kostuch,  Rocky 
Mountain  House  veterinarian  and  leading 
member  of  Alberta's  environmental  move- 
ment. 

"To  suggest  there  has  been  a  complete 
change  in  character  is  absolute  hogwash. . . 
It 's  still  the  most  restrictive  policy  anywhere 
in  Canada,  with  the  exception  of  the  national 
parks. " —  Fred  Mc Dougall,  deputy  minis- 
ter of  renewable  resources,  Alberta  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

The  bone  of  contention  is  a  document 
called  A  Policy  for  the  Resource 
Management  of  the  Eastern  Slopes, 
Revised  1984,  which  sets  out  in  broad  strokes 


how  the  provincial  government  plans  to  cope 
with  growing  demands  on  Alberta's  largely 
undeveloped  foothills  and  mountain  wilder- 
ness. 

It  is  the  difference  in  wording  between 
this  document  and  the  original  1977  policy 
that  is  at  the  root  of  the  controversy.  The 
government  argues  the  changes  merely  cor- 
rect inconsistencies  and  give  the  policy  more 
flexibility,  without  compromising  its  strong 
stand  on  conservation. 

Opponents  say  the  revisions  open  the 
door  to  tourist  and  industrial  development, 
and  could  devastate  the  environment. 

Groundwork  that  eventually  led  to  the 
Eastern  Slopes  policy  began  about  18  years 
ago,  and  a  quick  look  back  helps  put  the 
dispute  in  perspective: 


rhe  A  WA  critique  has 
little,  if  anything,  good 
to  say  about  the 1 984 policy. 


Pivotal  to  the  policy  was  the  establish- 
ment of  eight  land  use  zones  —  prime  pro- 
tection, critical  wildlife,  special  use,  general 
recreation,  multiple  use,  agricultural,  indus- 
trial and  facilities.  Each  zone  had  its  own  list 
of  activities  that  would  be  permitted,  not 
permitted  or  restricted.  (See  p.  16) 
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As  well,  provisions  were  made  for  draw- 
ing up  integrated  resource  plans,  based  on 
the  policy,  for  various  subregions  within  the 
Eastern  Slopes.  Such  planning  would  in- 
volve the  public  as  well  as  government. 

It  was  recognized,  however,  that  policy 
revisions  would  be  needed  over  time.  That 
process  began  several  years  ago  within  gov- 
ernment, and  because  the  province  said  the 
changes  would  be  administrative  in  nature, 
no  formal  public  hearings  or  submissions 
were  sought. 

The  revised  policy  was  released  last  Aug- 
ust. The  fact  it  was  drawn  up  without  public 
input  is  just  one  reason  critics  have  been 
attacking  it  ever  since. 

Opponents  of  the  revision,  such  as  the 
Alberta  Wilderness  Association  (A WA).  say 
the  entire  tone  is  at  odds  with  its  1977  prede- 
cessor. They  say  the  emphasis  on  conserva- 
tion and  long-term  ecological  management 
are  shattered  right  in  the  preface,  which 
states:  "The  1984  revision  is  intended  to 
reflect  the  realities  of  the  economic  situation 

it  a 


Martha  Kostuch 


Vivian  Pharis 


in  Alberta,  .  .  .  Given  the  high  scenic  and 
recreation  values  of  the  area,  particular 
emphasis  is  placed  on  the  need  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  strong  tourist  industry  in  the 
region  during  the  next  two  decades. 

"It  is  intended  to  be  a  guide  .  .  .  rather 
than  a  regulatory  mechanism.  .  .  .  The  pol- 
icy is  sufficiently  flexible  so  that  all  future 
proposals  for  land  use  and  development 
may  be  considered.  No  legitimate  proposals 
will  be  categorically  rejected." 

The  preface  further  states  that  "should  a 
proposal  not  be  in  keeping  with  the  provi- 
sions  of  the  policy  for  that  area,  alternative 
means  will  be  explored  for  accommodating 
the  proposal  in  a  more  appropriate  location 
in  the  region." 

The  1 984  document  also  loosens  up  land 


uses  in  the  eight  /ones.  For  example,  oil  and 
gas  exploration,  and  domestic  grazing, 
which  were  not  permitted  in  the  general 
recreation  zone  in  1 977.  are  permitted  in  the 
1984  rewrite.  Oil  and  gas  drilling  in  the 
prime  protection  zone,  previously  forbid- 
den, is  now  allowed  if  drilling  before  July 
1977  identified  the  existence  of  those  fuels. 

Critics  also  complain  that  the  1984  pol- 
icy allows  the  sale  of  Crown  land  to  devel- 
opers and  industry.  The  AWA  worries,  tor 
instance,  that  scenic  alpine  sites  like  Job 
Lake,  north  of  the  White  Goat  Wilderness, 
could  be  sold  into  private  hands. 

As  well,  opponents  are  upset  that  appeals 
can  now  be  made  to  the  minister  to  allow 
any  activity  anywhere  in  the  Eastern  Slopes. 

The  Canadian  Society  of  Environmental 
Biologists,  in  a  draft  critique  of  the  1984 
policy,  says:  "Since  the  establishment  of 
these  land  use  zones  will  be  subjected  to 
careful  consideration  during  the  integrated 
resources  planning,  rezoning  should  seldom 
be  desirable  or  necessary.  Compliance  with 
the  intent  of  the  established  zones  should  be 
strongly  favored." 

The  Alberta  Wilderness  Association,  in 
a  blistering  12-page  critique  of  the  revisions, 
is  blunt:  "Thus,  the  minister's  discretion  be- 
comes the  bottom  line  for  the  future  of  the 
Eastern  Slopes." 

The  AWA  critique  has  little,  if  anything, 
good  to  say  about  the  1984  policy.  Sections 
of  it  are  titled  "Access  to  Public  I.ands  in 
Jeopardy," "Questionable  Economics," and 
"Unfilled  Promises."  The  AWA  concludes: 
"The  policy  tone  has  been  shifted  from  one 
of  protection  orientation  in  1977  to  one  of 
development  orientation  in  1984  .  .  .  Con- 
servationists and  concerned  Albertans  must 
again  shoulder  the  burden  of  working  for  a 
policy  for  the  Eastern  Slopes  that  reflects 
wise  conservation  goals  and  sound  land  use." 

AWA  president  Vivian  Pharis  does  not 


think  the  association  is  over-reacting.  "The 
government  justified  the  new  policy  by  say- 
ing that  the  mood  of  Albertans  is  much 
different  in  the  '80s  than  it  was  in  the  70s 
when  things  were  booming,"  she  says.  "But 
from  out  members  and  other  surveys,  \  iews 
about  the  Eastern  Slopes  have  not  changed. 
If  anything,  the  mood  is  lor  even  more  pro- 
tection than  in  1973." 

Pharis  says  the  proof  of  the  pudding  will 
come  as  the  integrated  resource  plans  for 
the  various  subregions  are  released.  She  says 
the  Nordegg-Red  Deer  River  plan  heeded 
AWA  concerns,  but  the  Castle  River  plan 
for  the  area  immediately  north  of  Waterton 
National  Park  "ignored  our  concerns,"  and 
reflected  the  1984  policy  (sec  management 
planning  story  p.  23). 

(The  government  says  integrated  resource 
plans  reflect  the  views  of  many  public  inter- 
est groups  as  well  as  government,  and  the 
plans  will  eventually  supersede  the  policy. 
Thus,  it  says,  the  public  does  have  a  major 
hand  in  determining  how  the  rev  ised  policy 


Fred  McDougall 


will  affect  the  future  of  the  Eastern  Slopes.) 

Dr.  Kostuch.  the  Alberta  Fish  and  Game 
Association's  representative  on  the  Rocky- 
North  Saskatchewan  integrated  resource 
plan,  has  already  resigned  her  seat  to  protest 
the  1984  policy.  She  says  the  province  is 
trying  to  "get  a  quick  fix"  on  a  slumping 
economy. 

"The  province  is  underestimating  the 
value  of  the  Eastern  Slopes  both  to  the 
economy  and  the  quality  of  life  in  Alberta," 
she  argues,  adding  that  the  tourism  poten- 
tial for  the  Eastern  Slopes  is  based  on  the 
fact  they  are  undeveloped.  "The  door  to 
development  is  now  open, "she  says.  "Hope- 
fully, we  won't  see  it,  but  in  a  worst-case 
scenario,  we  could  see  development  through- 
out the  Eastern  Slopes." 
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Dr.  Kostuch  worries  that  the  proposed 
S40  million  Odyssey  resort  and  convention 
complex,  which  environmentalists  have  de- 
layed by  court  action,  will  come  back  to  life 
and  threaten  the  fragile  landscape  west  of 
Rocky  Mountain  House. 

"The  new  policy  is  so  flexible  that  any- 
thing can  be  considered,"  she  says.  "So 
what's  the  benefit  of  having  any  policy  at 
all?" 

But  Walter  Urquhart  of  Jasper,  president 
of  the  Travel  Industry  Association  of  Alber- 
ta, was  glad  to  see  the  1984  policy.  He  dis- 
agrees with  those  who  envision  tourism  as 
some  kind  of  neon-powered  blight  on  the 
landscape.  "We  realize  what  the  attraction 
of  the  Eastern  Slopes  is,"  he  says,  "and  that 
is  nature  unspoiled."  Urquhart  does  not 
foresee  widespread  tourism  development  in 
the  Eastern  Slopes,  noting  the  economy  is 
sluggish  and  the  road  system  into  the  region 
limited. 

He  argues  there  is  no  basis  for  confronta- 
tion. "How  can  they  cry?"  he  asks.  "There 
are  no  serious  plans  laid  out.  Tourism  and 
environmental  concerns  can  work  closely 
together.  .  .  .  Because  of  the  long  lead-in 
times  required  for  developments,  anything 
that  does  go  in  will  be  done  in  an  orderly 
and  well-considered  way." 

Brian  Free  of  the  Canadian  Society  of 
Environmental  Biologists,  Alberta  branch, 
says  his  organization  is  not  opposed  to 
development,  "as  long  as  it  is  environmen- 


Land  Use  Zones 


The  provincial  government  has  divid- 
ed the  Eastern  Slopes  into  eight 
land  use  zones.  While  the  zones 
are  not  binding  by  law,  they  guide  the 
province  in  making  land  use  decisions. 
The  zones  and  their  purposes  include: 

Prime  Protection:  To  preserve  scenic, 
environmentally  sensitive  terrain,  like 
high-elevation  forests  and  steep  slopes, 
home  to  mountain  sheep  and  goats. 

Critical  Wildlife:  To  protect  winter  feeding 
ranges,  migration  routes,  calving  areas, 
spawning  streams  and  other  vital  habitats. 

Special  Use:  To  preserve  areas  such  as 
historic  sites  and  lands  for  scientific  re- 
search; for  example,  the  abandoned  min- 
ing town  of  Lille  and  the  Marmot  Creek 
Watershed  Research  Basin. 

General  Recreation:  Often  found  along 
lakes  and  river  valleys,  this  zone  accom- 
modates activities  like  fishing,  camping, 
off-highway  vehicle  use  and  some  com- 


mercial development  to  serve  the  public, 
while  retaining  the  natural  environment. 

Multiple  Use:  To  develop  many  natural 
resources  —  water,  timber,  oil  and  gas. 
coal,  grazing  areas,  scenic  regions,  fish 
and  wildlife  —  while  protecting  the  en- 
vironment in  the  long  term.  It  is  the  largest 
zone,  covering  about  65  per  cent  of  the 
Eastern  Slopes. 

Agricultural:  To  recognize  lands  that  are 
now  or  could  be  used  for  cultivation  and 
grazing. 

Industrial:  To  recognize  existing  or  ap- 
proved industrial  sites,  such  as  coal  mines, 
gas  processing  plants,  cement  plants  and 
forest  product  mills. 

Facility:  To  recognize  areas  of  existing  or 
potential  settlement  and  commercial 
development,  mostly  along  existing  trans- 
portation corridors  and  towns. 


in  the  various  zones,  the  society  says  those 
changes  are  "not  necessarily  unreasonable," 
but  it  warns  of  "increasing  stress  from  activ- 
ities that  were  previously  restricted." 

McDougall  doesn't  mind  that  kind  of 
flak.  "It's  critical  sure,  but  at  least  it's  fac- 
tual," he  says. 

But  the  deputy  minister  steams  at  the 
kind  of  barbs  being  thrown  by  the  AWA. 
"Find  me  another  jurisdiction  where  there 
are  more  restrictions  placed  on  land  use 
than  in  that  1984  policy,"  he  says. 

As  for  the  possibility  of  sites  like  Job 
Lake  being  sold  to  private  developers, 
McDougall  says:  "That's  absolutely  out  of 
o  the  question.  There's  no  way  we  will  allow  a 
o  cottage  subdivision  there  ....  That's  totally 
h  inconsistent  with  both  the  1977  and  1984 
^  policies  .... 


tally  sound.  .  .  .  Economies  can  change  so 
quickly.  We  feel  the  need  to  protect  the 
Eastern  Slopes  in  the  long  term." 

The  society  strikes  a  middle  ground  in  its 
criticisms  of  the  1984  policy.  Its  draft  cri- 
tique warns  that  the  lack  of  public  input 
"casts  doubt  on  the  credibility"  of  it,  and 
says  water  quality  (a  top  priority  in  the  1 977 
version)  is  "not  adequately  stressed  in  the 
revised  policy."  As  for  relaxation  of  land  use 


ii  rT1  he  Eastern  Slopes 
JL  would  have  been 
plastered  with  development 
30  years  ago  if  the  province 
had  any  intention  what- 
soever of  doing  it. " 
—  Deputy  Minister  Fred 
McDougall 


McDougall  says  changes  were  made  in 
permissible  land  uses  because  of  anomalies 
in  the  1977  policy.  "For  example,  in  the 
general  recreation  zone,  petroleum  and  nat- 
ural gas  were  not  permitted  but  coal  was, 
under  certain  restrictions,  even  though  coal 
is  far  more  disruptive  than  oil  and  gas,"  he 
says. 

"Let's  say  a  farmer  came  in  and  applied 
for  cultivation  in  a  zone  where  it  was  not 
permitted  ...  we  were  turning  people  off, 
rather  than  saying  there  was  a  zone  where  it 
would  have  been  permitted  just  a  few  miles 
over  that  way. 

"People  were  not  being  helped  to  find 
alternatives  .  .  .  that's  why  it  was  important 
to  soften  the  policies,  even  though  they  re- 
main highly  protective.  That's  why  there  is  a 
difference  in  tone  between  the  1977  and 
1984  policies,"  McDougall  says. 

"Yes,  there  is  some  flexibility,  but  look  at 
Page  Three  of  the  new  policy.  What  does  it 
say  is  the  first  management  intention  for  the 
Eastern  Slopes?  Protection  . . .  protection  is 
still  paramount,"  he  says.  "It's  time  a  little 
credit  was  given.  The  Eastern  Slopes  would 
have  been  plastered  with  development  30 
years  ago  if  the  province  had  any  intention 
whatsoever  of  doing  it." 

Jack  Spearman  is  a  freelance  writer  and  a  Calgary 
journalist. 
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Different  viewpoints  are  offered  on  the  following  two  pages  by  the 
president  of  the  Alberta  Wilderness  Association,  and  by  Alberta's 
associate  minister  of  public  lands  and  wildlife.  Environment  Views 
asked  them  this  question:  In  your  opinion,  how  will  the  new  Eastern 
Slopes  policy  affect  the  future  of  the  Eastern  Slopes? 

Vivian  Pharis 


The  shining  slopes  on  our  western  hor- 
izon were  largely  the  preserve  of  a 
few  hardy  outdoorsmen  and  adven- 
turers until  the  1940s  when  the  Forestry 
Trunk  Road  was  built.  With  a  major  trans- 
portation artery  in  place,  and  a  market  for 
fossil  energy  fast  developing  in  Canada,  the 
Eastern  Slopes  were  suddenly  alive  with 
industrial  activity. 

During  the  1950s  and  1960s  few  envir- 
onmental controls  existed  over  industrial 
activities,  and  companies  had.  in  essence, 
free  rein  to  explore  and  develop  wherever 
and  in  whatever  manner  they  chose.  Within 
two  decades,  exploration  roads  had  pene- 
trated every  major  and  many  minor  valleys 
along  the  Slopes.  Some  portions  of  Alber- 
ta's Eastern  Slopes  are  now  more  heavily 
roaded  than  anywhere  else  in  North  Amer- 
ica. 

In  the  early  1970s  the  young  Progressive 
Conservative  government  placed  an  "almost 
successful"  moratorium  on  new  develop- 
ments, and  called  for  public  hearings  to 
determine  how  Albertans  wanted  their  East- 
ern Slopes  managed,  and  to  what  extent 
they  desired  development. 

In  an  unprecedented  display  of  citizen 
participation  and  caring,  Albertans  thronged 
to  the  hearings  in  1973,  and  overwhelmingly 
called  for  protection  of  the  Eastern  Slopes. 
The  expression  of  concern  was  reinforced 
by  the  results  of  a  public  opinion  poll  held 
by  the  Environment  Conservation  Author- 
ity shortly  after  the  hearings.  The  ensuing 
1977  policy  reflected  this  call  for  protection. 

It  was  thus  with  shock  and  dismay  that 
we  learned  of  the  government's  new  1984 
version  of  the  Eastern  Slopes  policy.  There 
was  a  new  tenor,  and  the  philosophy  of 
protectionism  had  been  replaced  by  an  invi- 
tation to  private  industry  to  develop  the 
Slopes,  albeit  with  many  conditions  in  place 
that  did  not  exist  during  the  1950s  and  1960s. 
Albertans  certainly  do  not  expect  to  see  our 
Eastern  Slopes  subjected  to  the  uncontrolled 
abuse  of  that  era. 

However,  because  of  new  allowances  un- 
der the  1984  policy,  we  do  see,  a  few  years 
down  the  road: 

•  several  tourist  resorts,  inappropriately 


located,  in  various  stages  of  decline,  and 
clinging  to  life  only  through  the  transfu- 
sion of  taxpayer  dollars 

•  a  number  of  very  expensive  summer 
home  condominium  developments  locat- 
ed adjacent  to  areas  critical  for  wildlife, 
costing  the  taxpayer  a  pretty  penny  tor 
roads,  services,  fire  and  police  protection 
and  reaping  tidy  profits  for  land  deve- 
lopers 

•  a  lot  of  disgruntled  Albertans  when  they 
realize  their  favorite  backcountry  fishing 
or  hunting  spots  are  destined  for  de- 
velopment 

•  a  flurry  of  helicopter  adventurism  that 
will  rise,  and  crash  as  the  fad  passes,  or  as 
backcountry  users  demand  controls 

•  severe  impacts  on  established  family 
horse  outfitting  businesses  (now  a  major 
basis  of  Alberta's  tourist  advertising)  be- 
cause of  heli-tourism 

•  in  the  south,  more  timber  harvesting  at 
high  elevation,  degrading  the  area  for 
recreation  and  tourism 

•  a  lot  fewer  "unimproved"  (new  euphem- 
ism for  natural)  willow  meadows  and 
aspen  stands  in  the  foothills  due  to  "range 
improvement"  for  cattle 

•  increasing  conflicts  between  cattle  and 
wildlife,  partly  because  of  cutbacks  in 
fish  and  wildlife  and  forestry  field  staff 

•  a  lot  fewer  elk  and  moose 

•  a  lot  more  vandalism  in  the  form  of  cut 
fences  and  broken  gates,  when  some 
Crown  grazing  lease  holders  try  to  ex- 
clude Albertans  from  using  public  lands 
for  recreation 

•  a  lot  more  pressures  on  shrinking  wild- 
lands 

Provisions  that  will  allow  the  above  sce- 
narios arc  now  appearing  in  the  draft  inte- 
grated resource  management  plans  that  our 
minister,  Mr.  Sparrow,  says  will  someday 
supersede  the  policy.  For  example,  the  1984 
final  draft  plan  for  the  Castle  River  calls  for 
expansion  of  the  West  Castle  Resort  to  a 
major  four-season  development.  This  ex- 
pansion is  being  called  for  despite  a  1975 
project  evaluation  by  the  Alberta  govern- 
ment's own  business  development  and  tour- 
ism department,  in  consultation  with  ski 


industry  consultants,  which  concluded:  "It 
is  highly  improbable  that  any  amount  of 
additional  capital  invested  w  ill  allow  the  ski 
area  to  operate  at  a  profit." 

However,  the  sale  of  1.600  acres  (64S 
hectares)  and  the  lease  of  7.000  adjacent 
acres  (2,833  hectares)  of  Crown  land  lor 
summer  homes  is  expected  to  buoy  up  the 
"viability"  of  the  project. 

In  another  example,  the  1985  final  draft 
plan  for  the  Nordegg-Red  Deer  River  states 
as  a  tourism  objective  that  "Access  areas  for 
helicopter  use  will  be  designated  alter  the 
final  plan  is  completed."  Not  only  is  this  an 
invitation  to  heli-tourism  on  our  Prime  Pro- 
tection lands  (Zone  1 ),  but  the  decision  as  to 
where  and  to  what  extent  it  w  ill  occur  may 
well  be  made  without  public  input! 

Yet  all  is  not  bleak.  The  1 984  policy  does 
include  a  sparkle  of  hope  —  an  objective 
"To  maintain  areas  of  w  ildcrness  or  primi- 
tive character."  If  there  is  a  liberal  applica- 
tion of  this  objective  in  the  final  regional 
plans  (as  there  seems  to  be  in  the  Kananas- 
kis  and  Nordegg-Red  Deer  River  draft 
plans);  if  the  advanced  plans  for  a  number 
of  forest  land  use  zones  that  will  allow  the 
regulation  of  motorized  access  in  certain 
sensitive  areas  are  finally  enacted:  if  Mr. 
Sparrow  continues  to  be  willing  to  discuss 
the  possibility  of  gaining  formal  legislated 
protection  for  a  number  of  significant  East- 
ern Slopes  wildlands,  conservation  advoc- 
ates will  receive  a  long  overdue  infusion  of 
encouragement. 

If  hope  prevails,  maybe,  just  maybe,  parts 
of  the  Eastern  Slopes  will  finally  begin  to 
receive  the  care  Albertans  called  for  in  1973. 

Vivian  Pharis  is  president  of  the  Alberta  Wilderness 
Association. 

Viewpoint  continued  on  page  18 


Don  Sparrow 


1am  pleased  to  be  the  minister  responsi- 
ble for  both  the  government's  Policy 
for  Resource  Management  of  the  East- 
ern Slopes  and  the  program  for  integrated 
resource  planning  that  guides  the  manage- 
ment and  administration  of  this  vitally  im- 
portant region. 

I  also  take  pride  in  the  knowledge  that 
the  policy,  planning  and  management  for 
the  area  have  long  been  recognized  as  mod- 
els of  excellence  in  the  field  of  public  land 
and  resource  management.  This  level  of 
management  will  be  maintained  and  fostered 
in  the  future  under  the  guidance  of  an  up-to- 
date  policy  framework  and  a  dynamic  pro- 
gram of  integrated  planning. 

The  vitally  important  Eastern  Slopes 
region,  an  area  of  over  90,000  square  kilo- 
metres, has  always  been  characterized  by  a 
variety  of  land  use  pressures  and  the  ever- 
changing  demands  on  its  valuable  resour- 
ces. Representing  20  per  cent  of  the  provin- 
ce's public  land,  the  area  has  presented  a 
major  challenge  to  resource  managers  which 
has  been  met  in  different  ways  at  different 
times  in  its  history. 

The  Eastern  Slopes  policy  is  one  impor- 
tant step  in  the  development  of  an  overall 
approach  to  resource  management,  not  only 
for  this  region,  but  for  all  of  Alberta's  public 
lands  and  resources.  The  policy  is  a  state- 
ment of  the  government's  broad  intentions 
for  the  region,  combined  with  a  regional 
plan  which  allocates  resources  and  resolves 
conflicts  at  a  broad  regional  scale. 

This  is  predicated  on  the  commitment  to 
maintaining  the  region  as  a  major  watershed 
of  national  significance  and  the  need  to  en- 
sure a  continuous,  reliable  supply  of  clean 


water  to  meet  the  future  needs  of  all  users. 
Emphasis  is  also  placed  on  adherence  to  the 
principles  of  conservation  and  environmen- 
tal protection  along  with  the  maintenance 
of  the  region's  esthetic  qualities  and  combi- 
nation of  environments. 

A  major  policy  intent  is  to  maintain  the 
recreation  resources  of  the  mountains  and 
foothills  while  increasing  the  opportunities 
for  Albertans  and  other  visitors  to  enjoy  the 
region.  Also,  the  management  of  renewable 
resources  is  identified  as  the  long-term  prior- 
ity in  the  Eastern  Slopes. 

The  major  challenge  faced  by  all  Alber- 
tans is  to  translate  these  policy  guidelines 
into  detailed  decisions  and  site-specific 
actions.  Since  1977,  the  way  of  doing  this 
has  been  by  means  of  more  detailed  subre- 
gional  integrated  resource  plans.  This  dyna- 
mic planning  program  is  now  actively  work- 
ing on  eight  subregional  plans  which  are  in 
various  stages  of  completion. 

A  key  element  of  the  program  is  com- 
prehensive public  involvement  process  de- 
signed to  encourage  participation  of  any 
concerned  Albertans  throughout  the  devel- 
opment of  the  subregional  plans.  The  gov- 
ernment believes  this  will  produce  better 
and  more  acceptable  plans  for  public  lands 
and  resources. 

Some  Albertans  have  the  misconception 
that  the  degree  of  flexibility  in  the  policy 
leaves  the  region  open  to  uncontrolled  de- 
velopment. This  is  certainly  not  the  case, 
and  would  hardly  be  in  keeping  with  the 
basic  policy  guidelines  previously  listed.  I 
do,  however,  want  both  the  policy  and  the 
planning  program  to  stimulate  ideas  and 
positive  participation.  1  feel  that  if  reasona- 
ble ideas  can  be  put  forth,  they  should  have 
a  fair  hearing  —  whether  they  be  develop- 
ment-oriented or  protection-oriented.  Pro- 
posals, once  considered  and  reviewed,  may 
be  seen  to  not  fit  the  broad  intentions  and 
priorities  for  some  areas  as  stated  in  the 
policy.  They  may,  however,  be  appropriate 
in  other  parts  of  the  region  or  the  province, 
or  in  a  modified  form. 

The  subregional  integrated  resource  plans 
provide  the  main  forum  for  the  presentation 


of  information,  ideas  and  for  meaningful, 
constructive  participation.  This  forum  was 
not  operating  in  1977.  with  the  result  that 
the  application  of  the  policy  was  initially 
limited  and  restrictive.  We  now  have  the 
means  of  hearing  all  ideas  and  dealing  w  ith 
them  in  a  detailed,  informed  way.  The  flexi- 
bility built  into  the  policy  permits  those  w  ish- 
ing  to  participate  to  input  their  ideas  to  the 
planning  program  without  them  being  arbi- 
trarily dismissed  at  the  broad  policy  level. 
The  intents  of  the  policy  will  be  best  imple- 
mented through  a  planning  program  that  is 
flexible  and  dynamic  rather  than  one  that  is 
rigid  and  static. 

The  Eastern  Slopes  policy  is  the  policy  of 
the  day,  and  is  intended  to  face  the  realities 
of  Alberta's  present  economic  situation. 
Recognizing  the  high  scenic  and  recreation 
values  of  the  region,  considerable  emphasis 
will  be  placed  on  the  need  to  develop  a 
strong  tourist  industry  which  will  rely  heav- 
ily on  private-sector  involvement. 

The  policy  attempts  to  provide  for  the 
full  range  of  values  and  opportunities  in  the 
region,  within  the  bounds  of  good  conserva- 
tion and  environmental  protection.  We  can 
strive  to  maximize  benefits  for  all  sectors  of 
society  while  still  maintaining  the  high  stan- 
dards of  protection  which  we  all  desire. 

1  wish  to  encourage  all  concerned  Alber- 
tans to  become  familiar  w  ith  the  policy  itself 
and,  where  it  affects  or  interests  them,  to 
become  involved  with  any  of  the  subregional 
plans  for  the  area.  These  will,  when  ap- 
proved for  implementation,  supersede  the 
policy  and  become  the  guide  to  the  future 
management  of  the  Eastern  Slopes.  The  gov- 
ernment is  committed  to  the  integrated  re- 
source planning  and  management  approach 
for  Alberta's  public  lands  and  resources. 
The  basic  principle  of  this  approach  is  par- 
ticipation through  cooperation  and  team- 
work. This  requires  a  positive  attitude  and  a 
willingness  to  look  at  all  needs  of  our  society 
in  a  fair,  balanced  manner. 

1  look  forward  to  working  with  ail  those 
involved  to  meet  this  important  challenge. 

Don  Sparrow  is  associate  minister  of  public  lands  and 
wildlife.  Alberta  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 


Public  meeting  on  the  Castle  River  subregional  plan. 
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Norma  Ramage 


Clashes  Among  Land  Users 


Preservationists  vs.  developers,  coal  miners  vs.  lumbermen 


and  operators  of  all-terrain  vehicles  arc  dam- 
aging the  trails  and  scaring  away  wildlife. 

But  varied  as  the  conflicts  may  be,  the 
most  dramatic  battle  now  is  the  philosophi- 
cal one  between  two  groups:  those  who  be- 
lieve multiple  use  (two  or  more  activities  in 
the  same  space)  of  the  Eastern  Slopes,  under 
carefully  monitored  conditions,  is  necessarj 
to  Alberta's  economy;  and  those  who  feel 
multiple  use  works  only  in  a  few  areas,  or 
not  at  all. 

Ron  Goodwin  is  in  the  skeptical  camp. 
President  of  the  Lethbridge  Fish  and  Game 
Association  and  a  director  of  the  Alberta 
Wilderness  Association,  Goodwin  has  for 


In  1969,  Dr.  V.  A.  Wood,  then  Alberta's 
deputy  minister  of  lands  and  forests, 
predicted  that  "since  the  physical 
amount  of  land  does  not  change  but  the 
numbers  of  man  do  change.  .  .  how  man 
uses  the  land  available  becomes  more  im- 
portant." 

That  prediction  has  come  true  in  Alber- 
ta's ruggedly  beautiful  Eastern  Slopes,  where 
conflict  and  controversy  are  brewing. 

The  conflicts  are  as  many  and  diverse  as 
the  people  and  groups  involved. 

For  example,  lumber  mill  owners  plant 
trees  to  supply  their  operation,  causing 


ranchers  to  lose  valuable  grazing  land. 

Or  oil  and  coal  companies  build  access 
roads,  destroying  timber  reserves. 

Or  the  gathering  pipelines  for  a  sour  gas 
plant  intersect  coal  reserves,  forcing  the  coal 
company  to  remove  and  then  replace  the 
lines. 

But  the  conflicts  extend  to  a  more  basic 
level,  to  individuals  against  groups  and  in- 
dividuals arguing  against  each  other.  A  trap- 
per believes  his  livelihood  is  threatened  be- 
cause a  coal  mine  blocks  his  traditional 
access  to  trap  lines.  Or  hikers  and  cross- 
country skiers  complain  that  snowmobilers 


the  past  several  years  been  front  and  centre 
in  a  philosophical  dispute  over  the  virgin 
forest  of  the  Hidden  Creek  valley. 

The  300-year-old  forest,  in  the  upper 
Oldman  River  basin  between  Lethbridge 
and  Calgary,  was  recommended  as  a  wild- 
land  recreation  area  by  the  Environment 
Conservation  Authority  in  the  early  1970s. 
However,  the  provincial  government's  1977 
Eastern  Slopes  Policy  placed  Hidden  Creek 
in  a  multiple  use  /one.  and  in  recent  years 
Revelstoke  Lumber  has  received  permission 
to  log  423  hectares  or  about  six  per  cent  of 
the  Hidden  Creek  valley. 
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Gulf  Canada's  Hanlan-Robb  gas  plant  near  Edson:  resolving  conflict  through  co-operation. 


Goodwin  has  led  a  coalition  of  outdoors 
groups  in  battling  the  logging  decision,  only 
to  be  told  by  the  government  that  Revel- 
stoke  is  being  allowed  to  proceed. 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources  officials 
say  they  have  recognized  the  need  for  pris- 
tine wildland  by  designating  prime  protec- 
tion areas,  natural  areas  and  ecological  reserv- 
es elsewhere  in  the  Eastern  Slopes.  And 
Fred  McDougall,  deputy  minister  of  re- 
newable resources  with  ENR,  said  in  a  1984 
statement  that  the  Hidden  Creek  forest  will 
fall  prey  to  pine  beetle  and  flash  fires  if  it 
isn't  logged. 

However,  Goodwin  says  the  forest  has 
survived  such  problems  in  the  past.  He  says 
Hidden  Creek  is  vital  to  southern  Alberta, 
an  area  he  feels  lacks  recreational  wilderness. 

"We  ask  the  government  to  set  this  aside 
as  a  wilderness  area  and  they  point  out 
they've  just  set  aside  the  Willmore  (Wilder- 
ness) for  recreation,"  explains  Goodwin. 

"They  forget  that's  in  the  north  and  some- 
body from  Lethbridge  just  can't  hop  in  the 
car  and  drive  up  there  for  the  day." 

At  the  time  of  writing,  Revelstoke  had 
not  logged  Hidden  Creek,  because  of  the 
downturn  in  the  lumber  industry,  according 
to  government  officials. 

A  somewhat  different  conflict,  but  one 
also  firmly  rooted  in  philosophical  differen- 
ces, is  the  dispute  over  the  Odyssey  Project 
on  the  Cline  River  near  Rocky  Mountain 
House. 

The  proposed  $40-million  convention 
and  resort  complex  has  provoked  strong 
reaction  from  groups  who  believe  it  could 
be  environmentally  damaging  to  the  nearby 
Prime  Protection  Zone  and  White  Goat 
Wilderness. 


They  feel  the  resort  with  its  golf  course, 
tennis  courts,  swimming  pools,  300-room 
hotel  and  300  employees  is  simply  too  big 
for  such  a  fragile  area. 

But  it  is  that  very  size,  and  the  jobs  it 
could  mean  to  a  slumping  economy,  that 
have  many  other  people  supporting  the  pro- 
ject. 


McLean  Creek  off-highway 
vehicle  zone,  Kananaskis  Country. 

Last  year,  the  Alberta  League  for  Envir- 
onmentally Responsible  Tourism,  a  group 
formed  to  battle  Odyssey,  won  an  Alberta 
Court  of  Appeals  decision  ordering  Odys- 
sey's developers  to  re-apply  for  a  develop- 
ment permit.  If  the  company  does  re -apply. 
Kostuch  says  her  group  will  contest  it. 

Besides  philosophical  land  use  disputes, 
there  are  also  on-the-ground,  operational 
conflicts. 


Hidden  Creek 's  300-year-old  forest. 

Clashes  among  resource  users  are  not 
new,  as  J.  C.  Wright,  chief  forester  for  St. 
Regis  (Alberta)  Ltd.,  pointed  out  to  a  1983 
conference  on  resource  management  of  the 
Eastern  Slopes.  He  cited  coal  mine  devel- 
opment in  the  Grande  Cache  area  in  1966 
that  affected  large  areas  of  the  company's 
timber  lease. 

Although  timber  companies  are  compen- 
sated for  forests  lost  to  pipelines,  railroads, 
power  lines  or  roads,  it  still  means  valuable 
timber  acreage  has  been  deleted  from  the 
resource  base,  says  Wright.  And  although 
the  land  can  be  reclaimed,  it  hasn't  been 
proven  that  the  regenerated  land  will  ever 
again  support  a  productive  conifer  forest, 
he  says.  Even  if  it  does,  it  takes  80  to  100 
years  for  trees  to  grow  to  harvest  size. 

Some  resource  users  are  co-operating 
more  in  resolving  disputes.  An  example, 
says  Ken  Crane  of  Luscar  Ltd.  coal  com- 
pany, is  the  settlement  of  conflicts  over  Gull 
Canada's  Robb-Hanlan  gas  plant  in  the  ( !oal 
Branch  area  near  Edson. 

Both  Luscar  and  St.  Regis  intervened  at 
Gulf's  hearing  before  the  Energy  Resources 
Conservation  Board  in  late  1980:  Luscar, 
because  the  plant's  gathering  pipelines  par- 
alleled a  coal  lease  the  company  hoped  to 
develop;  and  St.  Regis  because  the  plant 
and  its  access  roads  would  mean  cutting 
down  valuable  timber  reserves. 

"1  don't  think  the  ERCB  directed  us, 
they  just  suggested  we  sit  down  and  solve 
the  problems,"  says  Crane,  who  feels  the 
resulting  concessions  left  all  parties  much 
happier.  For  example.  Gulf  agreed  to  redi- 
rect its  pipelines  to  reduce  disruption  to  the 
coalfields,  and  Luscar  took  another  look  at 
the  timing  of  its  coal  operations. 
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"I  prefer  the  idea  of  allowing  the  concern- 
ed parties  the  opportunity  to  resolve  diffi- 
culties among  themselves."  says  Crane.  "If 
the  government  has  to  make  an  order  to 
resolve  things  it  might  be  satisfactory  to  one 
party  and  not  to  another." 

Conflicts  between  resource  companies 
and  recreational  groups  are  also  common 
on  the  Eastern  Slopes  and  the  problem  can 
only  get  worse.  In  1983.  Alistair  Crcrar, 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  Environment 
Council  of  Alberta,  predicted  that  by  the 
year  2000  recreational  demand  on  the  East- 
ern Slopes  would  double  while  resource  use 
would  continue  to  grow. 

Some  industrial  developments  may  take 
over  traditional  hunting,  fishing  or  hiking 
areas  completely  or  they  may  block  access 
to  them.  Companies  are  often  unwilling  to 
let  recreation  users  cross  lease  land  because 
of  dangerous  activities  like  blasting. 

On  the  other  hand,  says  Doug  Mead, 
staff  ecologist  for  Shell  Canada  Etd..  "You 
have  the  problem  that  the  public  believes  in 
access  to  any  public  land,"  regardless  of 
physical  or  environmental  danger. 

Sometimes,  instead  of  blocking  access  to 
recreational  land,  resource  development 
may  have  the  opposite  effect,  opening  up 
new  areas  to  recreational  uses,  often  with 
environmentally  devastating  effects. 

Hunters  may  use  new  access  roads  creat- 
ed by  a  resource  company,  with  the  result  of 
over-hunting  in  one  area.  Robert  Tanghe, 
an  Edson  area  rancher  and  longtime  mem- 
ber of  the  Alberta  Fish  and  Game  Associa- 
tion, describes  how  trail  bikes  and  other 
all-terrain  vehicles  using  coal  exploration 
roads  caused  environmental  damage  near 
Cadomin. 


But  Tanghe  believes  most  land  use  con- 
flicts can  be  solved  and  his  preferred  method 
is  consultation  and  discussion.  To  prove  his 
point,  he  says  he  has  recently  re-negotiated 
for  the  fourth  year  hunters'  access  rights 


it JT  learned  to  work  with 
M.  the  companies  and 
now  they  call  when  they 
have  a  problem. " 
—  Robert  Tanghe,  Edson 
rancher 


across  Cardinal  River  Coal's  lease  in  the 
Coal  Branch  area. 

Tanghe  concedes  that  a  few  years  ago  he 
was  skeptical  of  the  value  of  the  co-operative 
approach.  "But  I  learned  patience.  I  learned 
to  work  with  the  companies  and  now  they 
call  when  they  have  a  problem  and  ask  me 
to  discuss  it  or  ask  me  to  come  down  so  they 
can  show  me.  ...  All  we  need  from  the 
government  are  some  specific  laws  for  spe- 
cific problems." 

The  key,  says  Tanghe,  is  "to  stay  posi- 
tive" and  to  keep  working  at  it.  Recreation 
users,  too,  have  to  work  harder  than  ever 
bef  ore  as  the  recreational  pressures  grow  on 
the  Eastern  Slopes. 


Mike  Yakey 

The  problem,  says  Tanghe,  is  that  non- 
compatible  sports  like  cross-country  skiing 
and  snowmobiling  may  be  carried  out  in  the 
same  area.  One  solution,  he  believes,  might 
be  to  limit  certain  activities  much  the  way 
all-terrain  vehicles  have  been  restricted  to 


Ken  C  rane 


the  Sibbald  Flat  and  McLean  Creek  areas 
of  Kananaskis  Country. 

But  that,  argues  Mike  Yakey.  a  member 
of  the  Alberta  Four  Wheel  Drive  Associa- 
tion, only  creates  ghettoes  and  incredible 
environmental  damage. 

"McLean  is  disgusting."  he  says  flatly. 
"Imagine  what  happens  to  an  area  when 
you  put  every  motorized  vehicle  imaginable 
in  there.  It's  been  annihilated." 

Instead,  Yakey  proposes  that  all-terrain 
vehicles  be  restricted  to  designated  trails  at 
designated  times  of  the  year.  "That  way, 
they're  not  allowed  to  run  roughshod  over 
an  entire  area  and  destroy  it.  And  it  means 
not  letting  snowmobiles,  for  example,  in  an 
area  in  the  spring  when  there  isn't  much 
snow  and  they  can  harm  the  vegetation." 

(The  provincial  government  says  use  of 
off-highway  vehicles  is  in  fact  restricted  at 
certain  times  in  McLean  Creek,  and  further 
environmental  and  user  concerns  arc  being 
studied.) 

But  Yakey  concedes  it  might  not  be  pos- 
sible to  keep  what  he  calls  "renegades"  on 
designated  trails.  While  his  organization 
promotes  "safe,  responsible  four-wheeling" 
by  a  strict  code  of  conduct,  the  association's 
members  make  up  only  about  700  of  the 
estimated  44,000  all-terrain  vehicles  used  for 
recreation. 

Yakey  believes  four  wheelers  and  other 
recreational  groups,  as  well  as  resource  users, 
should  all  have  access  to  the  Eastern  Slopes. 
But.  like  so  many  others,  while  he  knows  the 
problems,  he's  not  sure  of  the  solutions. 

Norma  Ramage  Is  a  Calgary  journalism  instructor  and 
freelance  writer.  She  is  currently  publishing  a  book  on 
Kananaskis  Country  with  her  husband,  Jim  Wilson 
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Reclamation:  Some  Triumphs,  Some  Woes 


Sometimes  reclamation  projects  can 
be  too  successful. 
A  few  years  ago,  Luscar  Ltd. 
was  doing  some  reclamation  work  at  its 
Coal  Valley  mine.  The  idea  was  to  fulfill 
government  requirements  to  return  the 
land  to  its  original  state  and  to  encourage 
wildlife  to  return. 

And  return  the  wildlife  did,  says  Ken 
Crane,  Luscar 's  manager  for  environmen- 
tal planning. 

"They  came  back  and  started  grazing. 
Trouble  was  we  had  planted  some  young 
lodgepole  pines  and  it  was  these  they  were 
browsing  on.  They  weren't  getting  the 
chance  to  grow." 

Unprepared  to  chase  the  animals  away, 
Luscar  looked  for  an  alternative.  Event- 
ually they  decided  to  give  the  browsers  a 
bigger  menu. 

"We  companion-planted  willow,  alder 
and  poplars  and  the  wildlife  ate  those 
because  they  were  palatable,"  says  Crane. 
"With  willow  and  poplar  they  send  out  so 
many  shoots  that  the  grazing  doesn't  hurt 
them." 

But  is  reclamation  always  that  success- 
ful? In  fact,  is  it  possible  at  all? 

"Yes,"  says  Gordon  Krassman,  land 
use  officer  for  the  Rocky-Clearwater 
Forest.  "It  is  possible  now  to  reclaim  any 
piece  of  land  exactly  to  its  original  state." 
Modern  techniques  make  it  possible  to 
re-contour  the  land,  reconstruct  river  beds 
and  restore  vegetation,  Krassman  says. 

One  recent  reclamation  project  receiv- 
ing much  praise  is  that  done  by  Shell 
Canada  at  Panther  Corners  on  the  edge 
of  Banff  National  Park. 

Shell  did  "an  excellent  job,"  says 
Krassman.  The  Alberta  Wilderness  As- 
sociation, in  a  report  by  Vivian  Pharis, 
agrees. 

An  access  road  and  drilling  pad  were 
constructed  in  the  area  in  1982  and  the 
AW  A  was  extremely  concerned  since  Pan- 
ther  Corners  is  part  of  the  government's 
Prime  Protection  Zone.  Shell's  lease  on 
the  land  pre-dated  the  establishment  of 
the  zone,  so  work  went  ahead,  says  Shell's 
staff  ecologist  Doug  Mead.  However,  later 
surveys  proved  the  well  would  be  uneco- 
nomical so  reclamation  work  was  started 
in  early  1983. 

Says  Pharis  in  her  report:  "To  our 
delight  and  astonishment,  the  reclamation 
work  on  the  well  site,  access  road,  and 
another  old  connecting  road  had  so  re- 
stored the  area  in  just  one  year,  we  had 


difficulty  recognizing  the  roadways." 

Pharis  and  the  A  WA  were  not  as  com- 
plimentary about  reclamation  work  on 
coal  exploration  roads  carried  out  by  the 
provincial  government. 

Pharis  also  noted  another  problem  — 
that  off-road  vehicles  were  destroying  a 
lot  of  Shell's  reclamation  work. 


Gordon  Krassman 


This  man-made  problem  is  not  un- 
common, says  Mead.  It  is  a  company's 
responsibility  to  "police"  reclaimed  areas 
until  ihey  receive  a  reclamation  certificate, 
but  they  really  have  no  way  to  do  so.  "We 
can  put  up  signs  asking  them  to  stay  out 
or  we  can  put  up  gates  or  barriers.  But  if 
someone  is  determined  to  get  in,  they're 
going  to  get  in." 

Robert  Tanghe,  a  rancher  in  the  Coal 
Branch  area  near  Edson  and  a  long-time 
Alberta  Fish  and  Game  Association  mem- 
ber, agrees  people  are  a  big  problem  when 
it  comes  to  reclamation. 

"The  coal  companies  will  re-seed  a  road 
and  then  somebody  will  drive  a  four-whee- 
ler down  it  and  leave  big  ruts  and  then 
you  get  runoff  and  erosion  damage.  A 
'please'. sign  never  works.  The  government 
has  to  put  some  teeth  into  it  so  they  could 
levy  fines  or  take  someone's  licence  away," 
says  Tanghe. 

The  result,  says  Krassman,  is  that 
companies  may  have  to  repeat  the  recla- 
mation year  after  year.  Until  it  is  finished 
to  the  government's  satisfaction.  the\  have 
to  re-do  it,  no  matter  whose  fault  it  is. 

"If  a  reclamation  project  is  in  a  high 
recreation  use  area  like  Nordegg  it  can 
take  four  or  five  years  to  reclaim  it.  com- 
pared with  an  average  elsew  here  of  two 
years,"  Krassman  says.- Norma  Ramage 


Tree-planting  at  reclamation  site,  Luscar's  Coal  Valley  Mine. 
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Jim  Wilson 

Managing  the  Resources 


Letting  everyone  have  a  voice 


Fish  populations  are  monitored  in  the  Castle  River  area,  where  sport  fishing  is  a  popular  pursuit. 


This  is  really  a  story  of  questions, 
questions  that  did  not  exist  when 
Alberta's  resource-rich  Eastern 
Slopes  were  first  explored  by  David  Thomp- 
son almost  200  years  ago. 

Stretching  from  Grande  Prairie  in  the 
north  to  the  U.S.  border  in  the  south,  the 
90,000-square-kilometre  area  (not  including 
the  national  parks)  holds  an  embarrassment 
of  esthetic,  wilderness,  and  economic  wealth. 
It's  the  source  of  our  water.  It's  the  focus  of 
much  of  our  recreation.  It's  home  to  many 
species  of  wildlife. 

But  it's  also  the  source  of  much  of  our 
timber,  grazing  land  for  our  cattle,  our  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  activities.  It's  full  of  non- 
renewable resources,  such  as  coal  and  na- 
tural gas,  that  our  industrial  society  craves. 

Many  of  these  uses  are  mutually  exclu- 
sive —  and  it's  here  we  find  the  questions: 
How  can  we  manage  all  these  resources,  so 
that  the  people  get  what  they  need,  industry 
gets  what  it  needs  and  the  wilderness  sur- 
vives, now  and  in  the  future? 

How  do  we  at  once  make  multiple  use  of 
Eastern  Slopes  rivers,  streams  and  lakes  for 
recreational  and  industrial  purposes,  while 
still  protecting  our  watershed? 


jT  JTow  do  we  at  once 

JTX  make  multiple  use  of 
Eastern  Slopes  rivers, 
streams  and  lakes  for  re- 
creational and  industrial 
purposes,  while  still  protec- 
ting our  watershed? 


How  do  we  judge  where  the  loss  of  one 
activity  or  resource  is  justified  in  our  striving 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  majority'.'  Can  we 
establish  a  limit  beyond  which  use  of  our 
Eastern  Slopes  will  permanently  and  utterly 
destroy  them? 

The  Alberta  government's  approach  to 
Eastern  Slopes  management  stems  from  its 
original  Policy  for  Resource  Management 
of  the  Eastern  Slopes  ( 1 977),  a  macro-level 
land  use  guide  covering  that  entire  750-kilo- 
metre length  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

"That  was  an  enormous  area  to  consider." 
says  John  Marc/yk.  a  resource  management 


planner  with  Alberta  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  ( EN  R).  Marc/yk  says  the  govern- 
ment realized  different  levels  of  planning 
were  needed  to  implement  the  over-all  pol- 
icy, and  that  many  agencies  should  be  in- 
volved, to  avoid  duplication  ol  effort  or 
failure  to  consider  other  department's  con- 
cerns. 

As  a  result,  the  concept  of  integrated 
resource  management  was  adopted  (and  is 
now  being  applied  to  many  other  parts  of 
the  province). 

Under  it.  extensive  consultation  is  achiev- 
ed by  creating  planning  teams  with  members 
of  all  government  agencies  directh  associat- 
ed with  the  study  areas.  A  teamwork  atti- 
tude is  stressed:  decisions  are  based  as  often 
as  possible  on  consensus  and  compromise, 
rather  than  more  arbitrary  win-or-lose  \  otes. 

Decisions  are  made  at  three  lev  els:  region- 
al (such  as  the  Eastern  Slopes  Policy),  sub- 
regional  and  local.  Of  the  1 2  subregions  in 
the  Eastern  Slopes,  eight  are  already  in  the 
planning  stages:  Coal  Branch.  Bra/eau- 
Pembina,  Rocky-North  Saskatchewan.  Nor- 
degg-Red  Deer  River.  Ghost  River.  Kana- 
naskis  Country,  Livingstone-Porcupine 
Hills  and  Castle  River. 

The  local  level  has  not  been  subdivided 
yet.  but  detailed  local  planning  is  in  effect  in 
several  Eastern  Slopes  areas. 

At  all  levels,  says  Marczyk,  "we  need  lots 
of  cross-agency  discussion  to  make  it  work 
efficiently,  and  so  far  that  hasn't  been  a 
problem.  We  also  need  input  from  the  pub- 
lic, from  industry,  from  any  special  interest 
groups  with  concerns  in  the  region,  and 
we're  getting  that  as  well." 

There  are  also  various  stages  of  approval 
for  the  plans,  culminating  with  the  interde- 
partmental Economic  Planning  and  Re- 
source Development  Cabinet  Committee. 

And  throughout  these  levels,  there's  the 
potential  for  input  from  the  Alberta  Inte- 
grated Planning  Advisory  Committee, 
which  meets  monthly  to  discuss  resource 
matters  and  to  adv  ise  the  associate  minister 
of  public  lands  and  w  ildlife.  Its  membership 
represents  a  cross-section  of  provincial  in- 
terests: UNIFARM,  the  Canadian  Petro- 
leum Association  and  the  Independent  Pet- 
roleum Association  of  Canada  (one  mem- 
ber), the  Alberta  Fish  and  Game  Associa- 
tion, the  Alberta  Wilderness  Association, 
the  Western  Stock  Growers1  Association, 
the  Alberta  Forest  Products  Association, 
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the  Travel  Industry  Association  of  Alberta, 
Coal  Association  of  Canada,  Alberta  Motor 
Association  and  Alberta  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. Other  groups  become  involved  where 
their  interests  coincide  with  the  groups 
deliberations. 

Does  the  system  work? 

Barry  Sadler,  currently  a  consulting  as- 
sociate to  the  Banff  Centre  School  of  Man- 
agement, says  it  does  —  and  he  believes 
Alberta's  integrated  approach  is  the  best 
anywhere  in  Canada  and  perhaps  North 
America. 

"I  can't  say  there  are  no  problems,"  he 
says.  "But  the  Alberta  process  is  the  best 
example  I  know  of  in  terms  of  applying  an 
integrated  approach  to  resource  manage- 
ment and  planning." 

He  points  to  public  involvement  as  one 
weak  area  —  not  in  terms  of  intention,  but 
in  terms  of  how  effectively  public  input  is 
being  sought. 

Further  evidence  of  Alberta's  successful 
system,  according  to  Marczyk,  is  that  En- 
vironment Canada's  lands  directorate  is  try- 
ing to  pursuade  other  provinces  to  adopt 
the  same  approach. 

And  Les  Cooke,  ENR's  assistant  deputy 
minister  of  resource  evaluation  and  plan- 
ning, says  it  works  "exceptionally  well.  Like 
most  changes  in  basic  philosophy  it  takes 
time  to  effect  the  change,  and  in  this  case  it's 
a  fundamental  change  in  resource  manage- 
ment policy,  from  a  single-sector  approach 
to  an  integrated  approach  where  we  concern 
ourselves  with  everyone's  input." 

The  approach  has  been  applied  fairly 
thoroughly  in  the  Castle  River  subregional 
plan,  and  also  in  Kananaskis  Country. 

"Castle  was  the  first  plan  initiated,"  says 
Marczyk,  who  is  ENR's  current  Castle  River 


resource  management  planner.  "It's  a  very 
small  area  —  about  1,600  square  kilome- 
tres. But  it  has  a  diverse  range  of  resources 
and  has  been  settled  for  a  long  time,  which 
results  in  a  tremendous  potential  for  con- 
flict, not  to  mention  a  lot  of  existing  con- 
flict. It's  also  one  of  the  most  esthetically 
beautiful  places  in  Alberta. 

"One  of  our  biggest  immediate  problems 
was  that  in  initiating  (this  first)  plan  we  were 
also  developing  all  the  processes  that  would 
be  needed.  People  became  frustrated  by  the 
time  it  took,  others  left  the  project  for  a 
variety  of  reasons  —  and  I'm  sure  some 
good  ideas  simply  fell  through  because  of 
our  changing  membership." 

However,  he  says,  the  final  result  "has 
been  very  good.  A  number  of  major  con- 
cerns of  special  interest  groups  have  been 
identified  and  dealt  with  as  fairly  as  possi- 
ble. We've  generally  found  compromise  sol- 
utions that  satisfy  most  of  the  groups  involv- 
ed." 

Among  the  recommendations  is  a  criti- 
cal wildlife  zone  in  the  Maverick  Hill  area 
(which  was  previously  designated  multiple 
use  by  the  government)  to  preserve  elk  habi- 
tat. Surface  coal  mining  would  not  be  allow- 
ed. 

Another  proposal  is  to  confine  intensive 
tourism  and  recreation  development  to  the 
Castle-Carbondale  corridor,  one  of  five 
management  areas  within  the  subregion. 

Planning  Subregions 
in  the  Eastern  Slopes 


#  Grande  Prairie 


Marczyk  says  many  conflicts  during  the 
planning  process  can  be  resolved  simply 
through  informal  discussions.  "For  example, 
someone  may  be  worried  about  the  poten- 
tial of  a  road  closure,  and  when  they  qucs- 


Lanny  Coulson  and  John  Marczyk 


tion  us  after  a  meeting  we  can  fill  them  in  on 
the  facts  and  satisfy  them  that  there's  no 
need  for  alarm. 

"Other  concerns  we  consider  to  be  more 
of  a  housekeeping  nature.  For  instance,  one 
brief  from  the  Oldman  River  Canoe  and 
Kayak  Association  and  the  Alberta  White- 
water Association  expressed  concern  that 
we  hadn't  addressed  the  potential  for  white- 
water  recreation  in  the  Castle  region.  That 
was  easily  solved  by  the  planners  —  it  had 
been  omitted  simply  because  there  is  little 
current  activity  in  the  area.  We  added  a 
mention  of  Whitewater  potential  to  our  re- 
port, and  they  were  satisfied  by  the  changes." 

The  most  sensitive  problems,  he  says, 
involve  government  policy.  Some  can  be 
resolved  by  review  from  senior  government 
groups.  "Others,  such  as  an  Alberta  W  ilder- 
ness Association  proposal  from  several  years 
ago  to  establish  a  (wildland  recreation  area) 
in  the  South  Castle  area,  have  already  been 
rejected  by  the  government  under  existing 
policies  and  the  government  has  simply  re- 
affirmed its  position  by  refusing  them  again." 

The  AWA,  in  fact,  has  several  complaints 
about  the  Castle  River  plan. 

AWA  director  Diane  Pachal  said  in  a 
recent  Calgary  Herald  article  that  the  plan 
favors  oil  companies  wanting  to  drill  wells, 
agricultural  interests  that  want  to  increase 
grazing  land,  and  the  Alberta  Forest  Ser- 
vice, which  wants  to  increase  logging. 

But  Ed  Wyldman,  director  of  resource 
planning  for  ENR,  said  in  the  same  article 
the  Castle  River  plan  does  not  favor  any 
particular  sector.  He  said  the  AWA's  stand 
that  the  area  be  left  in  its  natural  state  does 
not  allow  for  the  need  to  develop  natural 
resources  in  areas  where  the  environment 
can  be  protected. 
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AWA  president  Vivian  Pharis  says  the 
release  of  the  Kananaskis  subregional  plan, 
likely  later  this  summer,  will  determine  if  the 
AWA  will  remain  part  of  the  integrated 


w  it h  a  high  recreation  priority.  Through  our 
more  detailed  subregional  planning  we  were 
able  to  identity  uses  that  weren't  compatible 
or  appropriate  lor  particular  parts  of  Kanan- 


Beaver  Mines  Lake,  in  the  heart  of  Castle  River  planning  area. 


planning  process.  "We  fought  for  four  years 
to  get  that  process  open  and  we're  reluctant 
to  give  it  up."  she  says.  "But  if  our  concerns 
are  ignored.  1  don't  know  .  .  .  well  have  to 
ask  ourselves  whether  to  stay  in  or  put  our 
efforts  into  direct  political  action." 

Public  meetings  were  held  last  fall  in  the 
Castle  River  area,  and  input  from  those 
groups  has  now  been  documented,  along 
with  other  data  gathered  during  the  past 
seven  years.  Recommendations  for  over-all 
resource  management  have  been  sent  to  the 
deputy  minister  level  of  the  government, 
and  an  economic  assessment  of  those  re- 
commendations has  begun.  This  will  iden- 
tify financial  implications  of  roads,  project 
costs,  potential  revenues  and  job  creation 
values  for  the  area,  based  on  possible  scena- 
rios that  are  in  keeping  w  ith  the  team's  over- 
all subregional  (Castle  River)  recommen- 
dations. 

"It's  all  still  relatively  broad,  so  there  are 
no  specific  projects  identified,"  Marczyk 
says.  "That  sort  of  thing  comes  next  —  and 
it's  where  the  local  level  planning  process 
can  become  involved.'" 

He  says  one  weakness  in  the  Castle  River 
planning  approach  was  that  public  involve- 
ment was  not  introduced  early  enough.  (In 
fact,  when  the  planning  project  started,  there 
was  no  established  public  inv  olvement  pol- 
icy —  an  oversight  that  has  since  been  cor- 
rected.) In  future  subregional  planning,  the 
public  will  be  involved  at  the  outset. 

The  Kananaskis  Country  subregional 
plan  has  worked  in  similar  fashion,  and  it's 
almost  as  old. 

Lanny  Coulson.  an  ENR  resource  man- 
agement planner  assigned  as  K-Country 
planner,  says:  "Right  from  the  start  Kana- 
naskis was  identified  as  a  multiple  use  area 


askis,  and  we'v  e  made  recommendations  to 
that  effect." 

Planners  had  to  consider  wildlife,  water 
resources,  natural  gas  extraction,  timber 
harvesting,  cattle  grazing,  ecological  re- 
sources, fisheries,  heritage,  interpretive  and 
env  ironmental  education,  mineral  resources, 
range,  research  and  tourism. 

"When  we  consider  that  sort  of  list, 
though,  we  keep  in  mind  that  our  plan  is 
only  a  guide  —  it's  not  an  absolute."  says 
Coulson.  "Whether  a  particular  project  is 
allowed  in  Kananaskis  depends  on  site-by- 
site  evaluations  where  we  look  closely  at  all 
kinds  of  compatibility." 

For  example,  where  there  is  strong  re- 
creation potential  and  one  or  more  camp- 
sites or  a  critical  w  ildlife  zone,  cattle  grazing 
or  natural  gas  development  will  not  gener- 
ally be  permitted,  even  though  the  broad 
policy  accepts  them  all  as  important  activi- 
ties. 

Both  Marczyk  and  Coulson  believe  the 
integrated  resource  management  approach 
is  improving  with  experience.  And  they 
downplay  concerns  that  no  matter  what  the 
planning  teams  recommend,  the  government 
can  do  whatever  it  wants. 

"It's  always  been  like  that."  Marczyk  says. 
"The  minister  or  cabinet  can  always  adopt 
all  recommendations  or  some  of  them  or 
none  of  them  —  or  put  something  in  place 
that  was  nev  er  considered.  But  at  the  subre- 
gional planning  level  we  have  all  sorts  of 
opportunities  for  public  and  special  interest 
group  input,  people  can  go  to  their  ML  As 
-  there  are  still  mechanisms  available." 

And  Cooke  insists  there  have  been  no 
arbitrary  changes  made  by  higher  levels  as 
recommendations  rise  through  the  approvals 
chain.  "Each  level  is  meant  to  contribute 


something,"1  he  says,  "and  each  level  is  re- 
sponsible for  testing  whether  or  not  the  over- 
all regional  policies  have  been  understood 
and  applied." 

Ron  (ioodwin,  president  of  the  I.eth- 
bridge  chapter  of  the  Alberta  Fish  and  Game 
Association  and  an  AWA  director,  says  that 
while  he  is  "very  much  in  favor  of  the 
integrated  resource  management  concept." 
he  questions  whether  it  will  work  in  practice. 

"A  lot  of  people  at  the  meetings  talk 
about  the  intangibles  like  esthetics  and  keep- 
ing the  wilderness  for  future  enjoyment,  but 
it  seems  that  those  ideas  are  often  out-weigh- 
ed by  opportunities  to  make  money  in  the 
short  term,"  Goodwin  says.  "No  one  should 
be  unrealistic  enough  to  pretend  we  can 
have  a  real  w  ilderness  in  the  Eastern  Slopes 

there  are  already  too  many  attributes  of 
our  civ  ilization  there.  But  we  have  to  con- 
scientiously limit  neu  development  to  the 
existing  transporation  corridors,  and  try  to 
preserve  as  much  of  the  region's  remaining 
w  ilderness  flavor  as  we  can  — even  if  there's 
money  to  be  made  in  it." 

The  Eastern  Slopes  have  only  a  finite 
quantity  of  resources.  Even  those  we  con- 
sider renewable  —  the  water,  timber  and 
wildlife  —  can  be  destroyed  by  over-use  or 
non-compatible  use  of  the  land.  And  if  we 
do  not  manage  those  resources  effectively,  it 
we  exceed  the  limits,  then  damage  maj  be 
irreparable. 


Natural  gas  exploration  cutline,  Kananaskis  Country. 

So,  a  final  question:  Are  we  managing 
our  Eastern  Slopes  properly? 

There  is  little  doubt  that  we're  trying.  But 
only  the  future  holds  the  answers. 

Jim  Wilson,  a  former  journalist,  is  a  Calgary  freelance 
writer.  He  is  currently  publishing  a  book  on  Kananaskis 
Country  with  his  wife.  Norma  Ramage. 
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Gail  Gravelines 


The  National  Parks 


Controversy  rises  over  parks  management 


i  * 


Sunset  Pass  and  Mount  Amery,  Banff  National  Park. 


As  it  celebrates  its  centennial.  Parks 
Canada  finds  itself  the  target  of  both 
conservationist  and  pro-develop- 
ment anger  over  its  long-term  management 
proposals  for  the  four  adjacent  Rocky  Moun- 
tain national  parks  —  Banff  and  Jasper  in 
Alberta,  and  Yoho  and  Kootenay  in  British 
Columbia. 

In  the  past,  Parks  Canada  has  treated 
each  park  individually.  But  its  new  draft 
document,  entitled  A  Planning  Scenario  for 
the  Four  Mountain  Parks,  is  a  first-ever 
attempt  to  lay  out  a  cohesive  management 
plan  for  the  parks  that  cover  20,000  square 
kilometres  on  the  Continental  Divide. 

And  since  its  release  last  year,  the  docu- 
ment has  rekindled  a  controversy  that  has 
repeatedly  plagued  the  federal  department. 

At  issue?  How  much  development  can 
the  parks  absorb  without  upsetting  the  deli- 
cate balance  between  use  and  preservation? 

Pro-development  forces  say  Parks  Can- 
ada planners  have  knuckled  under  to  strict 
conservationists  and  are  doing  a  disservice 
to  the  majority  of  the  parks'  10  to  12  million 
annual  visitors  who  want  accommodation, 
services  and  greater  accessibility  to  the 
backcountry. 


But  conservationists  counter  that  the 
scales  have  been  tipping  toward  ever-increas- 
ing development.  They  say  now  is  the  time 
to  readjust  that  balance  and  live  up  to  Parks 
Canada's  mandate  to  leave  the  parks  unim- 
paired for  the  enjoyment  of  future  genera- 
tions. 


HTf  we  err  on  the  side  of 
JL  preservation,  the  op- 
tion for  development  is  al- 
ways there.  But  if  we  err  on 
the  side  of  development,  the 
preservation  option  is  gone 
forever. " 


"If  we  err  on  the  side  of  preservation,  the 
option  for  development  is  always  there.  But 
if  we  err  on  the  side  of  development,  the 
preservation  option  is  gone  forever,"  says 
Mike  Mclvor,  long-time  Banff  resident  and 
member  of  the  Federation  of  Alberta  Natu- 


Canada  Jay 


ralists,  the  Alberta  Wilderness  Association 
and  the  National  and  Provincial  Parks 
Association. 

On  the  other  side  is  Walter  Urquhart, 
president  of  the  Travel  Industry  Association 
of  Alberta,  which  speaks  for  10,000  corpora- 
tions, businesses  and  individuals  in  the  pro- 
vince s  tourist  industry.  His  group  has  sent  a 
letter  to  federal  Environment  Minister 
Suzanne  Blais-Grenier,  asking  her  to  halt 
the  current  planning  process  that  would  see 
a  final  draft  of  the  1 5-year-management  plan 
on  her  desk  for  approval  by  mid-June. 

Urquhart 's  objections?  He  says  even  the 
most  pro-tourist  development  option  in  the 
draft  doesn't  go  far  enough  in  recognizing 
the  economic  benefit  of  Alberta's  $2.3  billion- 
a-year  tourist  industry,  particularly  in  these 
difficult  economic  times. 

The  park  proposals,  introduced  in  the 
later  stages  of  a  two-and-a-half  year  public- 
consultation  program,  outlined  three 
options  that  sparked  heated  debate.  Option 
A,  the  most  conservationist  approach,  called 
for  no  expansion  of  existing  services  and 
suggested  the  removal  of  some  already  in 
the  parks. 

Option  B  offered  to  maintain  the  current 
level  of  services  and  expand  them  by  an 
"infill"  approach.  The  Banff  and  Jasper 
townsites,  for  example,  would  increase  their 
accommodation,  without  extending  their 
current  boundaries.  This  option  also  promis- 
ed to  open  up  more  backcountry  facilities, 
such  as  campsites  and  permanently  stalled 
shelters. 

Option  C,  seen  as  the  most  pro-develop- 
ment proposal,  suggested  active  tourist  pro- 
motion through  expanded  facilities  and  up- 
graded trails  in  the  backcountry,  while  con- 
forming to  Parks  Canada's  policy  objective: 
to  balance  use  and  preservation. 

Mclvor  says  the  Parks  Canada  introduc- 
tion of  the  three-option  plan  late  in  the 
public  consultation  process  confused  the 
issue.  He  says  a  consensus  to  leave  the  parks 
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Mike  Mclvor 


as  they  were  was  evolving  in  the  public  meet- 
ings. The  options  package  seemed  to  refo- 
cus  attention  on  the  role  of  Parks  Canada 

—  the  preservation-or-development  debate 

—  which  Mclvor  says  had  long  been  settled 
in  favor  of  preservation  by  the  public  and 
the  previous  government. 

Urquhart,  on  the  other  hand,  w  ould  like 
to  see  an  approach  in  which  "reasonable 
expansion  and  development  is  not  prohibit- 
ed by  a  hastily  conceived  park  policy."  Urqu- 
hart says  reasonable  development  would  be 
dependent  on  the  many  complicated  factors 
of  the  tourist  market,  which  recognizes  the 
Rockies  as  a  world  class  attraction  drawing 


Spirit  Island,  Maligne  Lake,  Jasper  National  Park. 

visitors  from  across  the  globe. 

Further  backcountry  development  —  the 
bane  of  conservationists  —  should  be  con- 
sidered with  market  forces  in  mind,  Urqu- 
hart says. 

He  points  to  an  aging  world  population, 
future  park  visitors  excited  about  the  expe- 
rience of  an  outdoor  adv  enture,  but  who  no 
longer  "have  the  physical  capabilities  of  an 
agile  teenager."  Urquhart  suggests  a  road- 


way into  the  backcountiy  just  outside  the 
Jasper  townsitc,  possibly  with  a  hotel  de\- 
elopment  at  road's  end. 

"I  don't  believe  this  kind  oi  development 
will  have  an  impact  on  the  wildlife  and  1  can 
think  of  nothing  wrong  with  a  well-conceiv- 
ed design. 

"Recognition  must  be  given  that  the  tour- 
ism industry  is  a  strong  supporter  of  ecolog- 
ical protection,  otherwise  what  product 
would  we  have  to  sell?  We're  very  responsi- 
ble conservationists  " 

Curtailing  future  development  options 
in  the  parks,  Urquhart  says,  is  equivalent  to 
"casting  our  near  future  in  concrete  at  a  time 
when  our  country  cries  for  new  solutions." 

As  for  conservationist  suggestions  that 
the  parks  have  sufficient  development  now, 
Urquhart  asks:  "Who  are  the  w  ilderness  peo- 
ple preserving  it  for,  themselves?  If  that's  the 
case,  then  the  parks  are  not  for  all  visitors, 
they're  parks  for  environmentalists." 

Urquhart's  comments  were  echoed  re- 
cently by  Federal  Tourism  Minister  Tom 
McMillan,  who  said  he  wants  to  see  heavier 
promoting  of  Canada's  national  parks. 

"There's  been  an  imbalance  in  favor  of 
the  environment."  McMillan  told  the  Alber- 
ta Conference  on  Tourism,  reported  by  the 
Edmonton  Journal. 

He  said  parks  policy  could  attract  more 
tourists,  while  still  protecting  the  parks' 
assets. 

But  Mclvor  says:  "Most  people  who  ob- 
ject to  a  proliferation  of  development  in  the 
parks  aren't  opposed  to  tourism.  Parks  Can- 
ada should  look  more  at  regional  develop- 
ment." 

Mclv  or  suggests  promoting  tourist  facil- 
ities in  prov  incial  towns  on  the  periphery  of 
the  parks  —  Canmore  near  Banff,  Golden 
near  Yoho,  Radium  near  Kootenay. 

Mclvor  also  questions  the  practice  of 
accommodating  all  who  choose  to  visit  the 
parks. 

"I'd  like  to  see  the  approach  used  in  a 
play  or  a  movie.  Once  the  house  is  full  the 
doors  are  closed,"  he  says.  "Think  of  the 
campers  now  who  are  sent  to  overflow  sites 
when  the  regular  campgrounds  are  full.  It's 
a  disgusting  experience.  I  feel  badly  about  a 
family  who  visits  the  park  and  ends  up 
camping  in  a  gravel  pit. 

"It's  preferable  to  have  people  decide 
when  they're  going  to  visit  and  register  for  a 
campsite.  That  may  be  rationing  but  it  gua- 
rantees a  quality  experience  by  limiting  the 
numbers  rather  than  unlimited  expansion." 

As  for  roads  leading  into  the  backcoun- 
try, Mclvor  refutes  the  concept,  saying  by 
definition  wilderness  areas  are  not  easily 
accessible. 

"It's  an  experience  available  only  to  a 
limited  number  of  people,  not  confined  by 
social  class,  age,  or  political  beliefs,  but  by 
those  who  choose  to  experience  it.  If  we 


Walter  Urquhart 


decide  the  only  way  the  elderly  or  handi- 
capped can  have  a  quality  experience  in  the 
parks  is  to  open  up  the  backcountry,  then 
we've  admitted  that  we've  so  messed  up  the 
front  country  that  the  only  place  to  go  is  the 
backcountry. 

"Once  a  road  is  made  into  the  backcoun- 
try it  is  no  longer  wilderness."  And  that, 
Mclvor  says,  may  be  a  major  problem  in  the 
entire  planning  process  —  there's  no  clear 
definition  of  what  constitutes  wilderness. 

Urquhart  would  like  to  see  Parks  Can- 
ada personnel  removed  from  total  planning 
responsibility.  Instead  he  favors  the  creation 
of  an  ongoing  integrated  land  use  planning 


< 


Sunshine  Village  in  Banff  National  Park. 

committee  —  similar  to  the  provincial  plan- 
ning approach  with  representatives  from 
the  tourist  industry.  Parks  Canada,  Banff, 
Jasper  and  Lake  Louise  chambers  of  com- 
merce, the  Alberta  Wilderness  Association 
and  other  organizations. 

"With  such  a  committee  matters  would 
be  aired  and  approved  on  a  consensus  basis 
then  forwarded  to  the  minister  and  the  elect- 
ed officials."  he  suggests. 
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Banff,  Jasper  and  Waterton 


Alberta's  majestic  Rocky  Moun- 
tains are  indeed  a  world  class  tour- 
ist attraction.  Millions  of  people 
visit  the  three  national  parks  annually. 
Here,  briefly,  is  what  each  park  offers: 

Banff:  Decidedly  the  most  renowned  and 
most  developed  of  the  parks,  it  is  also  the 
birthplace  of  Canada's  national  parks 
system.  With  three  million  visitors  a  year, 
Banff  offers  14  campgrounds,  a  backcoun- 
try  campsite,  seven  hostels  and  a  host  of 
commercially  operated  motels,  hotels  and 
lodges. 

Banff  covers  6,641  square  kilometres 
and  has  1,300  kilometres  of  hiking  trails 
through  the  backcountry  wilderness. 
Recreation  includes  fishing,  golfing,  boat- 
ing, horseback  riding  and  picnicking  facil- 
ities, as  well  as  gondola  rides,  interpretive 
displays,  Parks  Canada  audio-visual  pre- 
sentations and  guided  walks. 

Jasper:  The  largest  of  the  parks  covers 
10,878  square  kilometres.  Each  year  it 


Prince  of  Wales  Hotel,  Waterton  Lakes. 


attracts  some  1.5  million  people,  who  can 
choose  among  several  accommodations: 
1 3  campgrounds  accessible  by  car,  a  num- 
ber of  primitive  walk-in  sites,  five  hostels 


and  many  commercial  hotels  and  motels. 

Visitors  find  Sunwapta  and  Athabasca 
Falls,  glacier-clad  Mount  Edith  Cavelland 
the  limestone  gorge  of  Maligne  Canyon 
accessible  by  road.  Tramways  to  the  top 
of  Whistler  Mountain  offers  a  view  of  life 
above  treeline. 

Recreation  includes  skiing,  golfing, 
boating,  horseback  riding,  tennis,  swim- 
ming and  1 ,000  kilometres  of  hiking  trails. 

Waterton  Lakes:  Waterton  covers  526 
square  kilometres  in  the  southwestern  cor- 
ner of  the  province,  and  it  forms,  along 
with  its  U.S.  national  park  neighbor, 
Glacier,  the  world's  first  international 
peace  park. 

Visitors  enjoy  more  than  183  kilome- 
tres of  trails,  three  campgrounds  and 
commercial  accommodation,  as  well  as 
golf,  tennis,  picnicking,  horseback  riding, 
swimming,  cross  country  skiing  and  boat 
excursions. 

—  Gail  Gravelines 


Guy  Swinnerton 


But  would  such  a  committee  provide  a 
true  reflection  of  public  interest,  or  merely 
the  opinion  of  select  groups,  asks  Guy  Swin- 
nerton, acting  chairman  of  the  University  of 
Alberta's  department  of  recreation  and  lei- 
sure studies,  and  past  chairman  of  the  Ed- 
monton chapter  of  the  National  and  Pro- 
vincial Parks  Association. 

Dr.  Swinnerton  offers  the  example  of  the 
Alberta  Wilderness  Association,  which, 
though  conservationist,  isn't  necessarily  re- 
flective of  all  conservationist  approaches. 


And  he  points  out  that  preservation  and 
management  of  the  national  parks  are  Parks 
Canada's  jobs. 

David  Street,  assistant  director  in  charge 
of  programs  and  development  of  Parks  Can- 
ada Western  Region,  cites  the  park's  man- 
date: "to  preserve  areas  of  national  signifi- 
cance for  all  generations  for  all  time." 

"Our  policy  calls  for  preservation  first 
and  then  use  of  the  parks  for  Canadians," 
says  Street. 

Though  the  current  development  plan 
has  provoked  criticism.  Street  says  it  marks 
a  change  in  Parks  Canada  management, 
from  simply  reacting  to  issues  as  they  arise, 
to  actively  planning  for  the  future. 

"Back  in  the  early  1960s  there  was  a 
demand  for  more  campgrounds,  roads  were 
improved  to  accommodate  more  vehicles, 
and  there  was  little  resource  management  to 
protect  things.  In  1969  Parks  Canada  made 
a  provisional  management  plan  for  the  parks 
that  wasn't  very  specific  and  proposed  addi- 
tional roads  and  facilities.  It  was  viewed 
with  some  alarm,  and  it  showed  we  were 
working  with  a  lack  of  resource  knowledge. 

"We've  now  spent  the  money  on  resource 
inventories,  recording  the  physiography, 
forestation,  wildlife  and  other  resources.  We 
have  the  data  and  we  are  planning." 

Street  says  public  comment  on  the  three 
options  will  be  closely  assessed  before  Parks 
Canada  planners  arrive  at  one  workable 
management  proposal.  Backcountry  devel- 
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David  Street 


opmcnts  will  be  examined  again,  he  says.  If 
they  get  the  go-ahead,  individual  environ- 
mental assessments  will  be  needed  before 
any  projects  are  started. 

Once  the  overall  Four  Mountain  Parks 
development  plan  is  approved.  Parks  Can- 
ada will  launch  another  round  of  public 
meetings  to  discuss  site-specific  issues,  such 
as  where  campgrounds  might  be  expanded. 


Gail  Gravelines,  a  former  journalist,  is  an  Edmonton 
freelance  writer. 
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Gillian  Sniatynski 


Economics  and  the  Eastern  Slopes 


Putting  a  value  on  beauty 


Jasper  Park  Lodge. 


Mount  Allan,  Kananaskis  Country,  site  of  the  1988  Olympic  Winter  Games  alpine  skiing  events. 


Large-scale  development  doesn't  nec- 
essarily follow  from  a  tough-times 
economic  policy  that  seems  to  en- 
courage it. 

That  might  be  some  consolation  to  en- 
vironmentalists who  perceive  a  change  in 
the  provincial  governments  Eastern  Slopes 
policy  from  environmental  protection  (in 
1977)  to  economic  growth  and  job  creation 
(in  1984). 

Their  fear  is  that  when  economic  recov- 
ery has  top  priority,  environmental  quality 
may  suffer.  They  are  anxious  about  intro- 
ductory statements  in  the  revised  Eastern 
Slopes  policy,  which  read:  "The  policy  is 
sufficiently  flexible  so  that  all  future  pro- 
posals for  land  use  and  development  may  be 
considered.  No  legitimate  proposals  will  be 
categorically  rejected." 

However,  says  Dixon  Thompson,  pro- 
fessor in  the  University  of  Calgary  faculty  of 
environmental  design,  during  tough  econo- 
mic times,  both  the  pace  and  scale  of  devel- 
opment decrease,  so  the  time  to  assess  and 
deal  with  negative  impacts  is  greater. 

Environmentalists  have  been  worried 
about  the  governments  decision  to  allow 
logging  in  the  scenic  Hidden  Creek  Valley 
west  of  Lethbridge.  Yet,  Revelstoke  Lumber 
has  not  even  begun  its  logging  operations 
there,  because  of  the  downturn  in  the  timber 
industry. 

A  major  thrust  of  the  revised  Eastern 


Slopes  policy  is  to  encourage  tourism.  But 
Terry  Veeman,  of  the  University  of  Alber- 
ta's department  of  rural  economy,  says: 

"At  the  moment,  conditions  in  the  econ- 
omy are  not  the  most  ripe  for  launching  into 
tourism  development,  except  that  the  price 


ii  Y/fZ  hat  we  are  seeing 
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is  the  economics  becoming 
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of  labor  has  come  down  and  project  costs 
are  cheaper. 

"Who  is  going  to  use  these  facilities, 
especially  with  major  expansion  (of  Olym- 
pic sports  facilities)  at  Mount  Allan?  Costs 
may  be  cheaper,  but  I  think  investors  will  be 
gun-shy." 

Still,  there  are  tourism  promoters  who 
welcome  a  loosening  of  land  use  guidelines. 
No  one  knows  for  sure,  however,  if  the 
government's  policy  changes  will  do  just 
that. 


According  to  Brent  Ritchie,  associate 
dean  in  the  University  of  Calgary's  faculty 
of  management,  and  director  of  travel  and 
tourism  in  the  faculty's  institute  for  trans- 
portation studies,  the  first  response  of  the 
tourism  industry  to  the  Eastern  Slopes  pol- 
icy changes  was  surprise.  And  there's  still  an 
element  of  "wait  and  see." 

The  industry  may  be  heartened  to  know, 
however,  that  Premier  Peter  Lougheed  at- 
tended, for  the  first  time,  the  Tourism  In- 
dustry Association  of  Alberta  annual  con- 
ference in  April. 

The  substance  of  environmentalists'con- 
cerns  about  changes  in  the  Eastern  Slopes 
policy  is  that  long-term  biophysical  objec- 
tives will  be  sacrificed  for  short-term  eco- 
nomic gains. 

Les  Cooke,  assistant  deputy  minister  for 
resource  evaluation  and  planning  with  Al- 
berta Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  is 
quick  to  assure  this  won't  happen. 

It's  a  matter  of  reflecting  an  "opportunity 
orientation,"  he  told  participants  at  a  recent 
Edmonton  symposium  on  the  economics  of 
environmental  protection. 

Until  recently,  Cooke  said,  most  resource 
policy  was  implicit,  not  explicitly  stated.  It 
had  social,  biophysical  and  economic  com- 
ponents, but  the  economic  component  had 
traditionally  been  an  "aside." 

Now,  "the  change  in  economic  circum- 
stances has  changed  our  social  objectives." 
Now.  the  priority  is  on  economic  develop- 
ment and  job  creation. 

That's  not  to  say  that  biophysical  objec- 
tives will  be  downplayed  or  ignored,  he  said. 
It's  merely  a  shifting  in  the  balance  of  deci- 
sion-making components,  to  reflect  those 
changed  social  objectives. 
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"What  we  are  seeing  for  the  first  time  is 
the  economics  becoming  a  force  in  the  pol- 
icy environment."  It's  a  change,  says  Cooke, 
that's  evolutionary  and  permanent.  "In  this 
province  at  least,  economics  is  here  to  stay." 

Says  Dr.  Veeman:  "I  don't  have  prob- 
lems assessing  whether  economic  criteria 
should  be  used.  My  fear ...  is  that  decision- 
makers would  not  take  environmental  fac- 
tors into  account  —  when  those  values 
should  be  considered  in  the  total  frame- 
work." 

Economic  decisions  are  usually  made 
without  reference  to  their  long-term  envir- 
onmental impact.  Dr.  Thompson  said,  in 
some  frustration,  at  the  economics  of  envir- 
onmental protection  symposium. 

Earlier,  concerned  about  the  problems  in 
forestry,  fisheries  and  agriculture  document- 
ed by  the  Macdonald  Commission,  he  wrote 
to  ask  what  attention  the  commission  would 
be  paying  to  environmental  considerations. 
The  reply?  "We  shall  not  be  pursuing  envir- 
onmental issues  directly  as  part  of  the  com- 
mission's macro-economics  research  pro- 
gram." 

The  Macdonald  Commission,  Thomp- 
son told  the  symposium,  is  "planning  for 
our  long-term  future,  as  if  the  environment 
was  like  the  baby  seals  issue,  somewhere  off 
on  the  ice,  east  of  Newfoundland." 

What  many  environmentalists  want  to 
tell  resource  decision-makers  is  that  econo- 
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mic  objectives  can  ultimately  never  be 
achieved  at  the  expense  of  the  environment. 
Some  economists,  in  their  own  way,  are 
now  starting  to  say  the  same  thing. 

Their  approach  is  to  try  to  expand  the 
traditional  benefit-cost  analysis  method  of 
making  public  resource  allocation  decisions 
(like  who  will  do  what  with  the  Eastern 


Slopes)  to  include  a  wide  range  of  environ- 
mental values  in  the  accounting. 

This  approach  acknowledges  that  many 
resources  and  amenities  we  derive  from  the 
environment  —  like  recreation,  or  esthetic 
pleasure,  or  clean  water  —  can't  be  mea- 
sured in  terms  of  some  readily  defined  mar- 
ket, as  is  the  case  with  timber,  oil  or  agricul- 
tural products.  Yet  they  do  have  a  value. 

One  method  economists  use  to  quantify 
such  "extra-market"  values  is  to  calculate 
what  people  would  be  willing  to  pay  for 
continued  enjoyment  of  these  environmen- 
tal amenities,  or  what  compensation  they 
would  accept  to  give  them  up. 

For  example,  Bill  Phillips  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Alberta's  department  of  rural  econ- 
omy, with  graduate  student  Victor  Adamo- 
wicz,  has  surveyed  some  2,000  big-game 
hunters  —  most  of  whom  visit  the  Eastern 
Slopes.  He  has  been  able  to  calculate  that 
the  average  hunter  is  willing  to  pay  $72  a 
day  to  hunt  moose,  and  $63  a  day  to  hunt 
elk,  over  and  above  expenses  for  food,  lodg- 
ing, licenses  and  transportation.  Multiply- 
ing by  the  number  of  hunting  days  for  each 
species  gives  moose  an  annual  value  of  more 
than  $45  million,  and  elk  a  value  of  more 
than  $22  million. 

While  these  hunters  are  willing  to  pay 
solely  for  the  use  of  wildlife  resources,  there 
are  also  non-use  values  that  are  gaining  in- 
creasing recognition. 

"Option  values,"  cited  by  Dr.  Phillips 
and  Adamowicz  in  a  recent  paper,  arise 
from  an  individual's  desire  to  be  able  to  use 
environmental  resources  in  the  future.  For 
example,  a  person  may  want  to  hike  in  the 


backcountry,  though  he  has  not  yet  done  so. 

"Existence  values"  relate  to  the  need  to 
have  some  environmental  resource  continue 
to  exist,  whether  or  not  it  is  used.  Whooping 
cranes  have  an  existence  value  even  to  peo- 
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pie  who  have  never  seen  them  and  likely 
never  will.  "Bequest  values"  relate  to  the 
desire  to  pass  on  environmental  resources  to 
future  generations. 

If  values  like  these  are  included  in  re- 
source allocation  decision-making,  it  follows 
that  the  extent  to  which  we  care  about  our 
environment  will  be  decisive.  That's  true  for 
decisions  about  the  Eastern  Slopes,  too. 

What,  for  example,  will  it  mean  to  us. 
and  to  the  environment  of  the  Eastern 
Slopes,  to  have  intensive  tourism  develop- 
ment there? 

"It  depends  on  what  kind  of  tourism  and 
what  people  are  getting  out  of  it,"  says  Dr. 
Thompson. 

Hordes  of  city  dwellers  insensitive  to  en- 
vironmental concerns  could  have  a  damag- 
ing effect.  On  the  other  hand  the  more  peo- 
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Obergurgl,  Austria:  "If  you  destroy  the  landscape  you  destroy  everything." 
pie  who  visit  the  area  and  know  what  is     was  the  little  Austrian  village  of  Obergurgl, 


there  and  feel  some  attachment  to  it,  the 
more  people  there  will  be  to  prevent  envir- 
onmentally damaging  development. 

There's  a  lesson  for  Eastern  Slopes  tour- 


in  the  Oetz  Valley  of  the  Tyrolean  Alps. 

The  human  impact  in  question  was  main- 
ly from  tourism,  encouraged  by  the  local 
residents  because  it  was  their  major  source 


game,"  says  Dr.  Moser.  "We  did  computer 
modelling  with  about  70  different  items.  It 
was  quite  clear  that  the  critical  clement  was 
the  landscape.  If  you  destroy  the  landscape 
you  destroy  everything." 

This  involved  a  major  change  in  attitude 
for  the  local  people.  Rather  than  putting 
tourists  (and  short-term  economic  benefits) 
first,  they  had  to  learn  to  put  the  long-term 
needs  of  the  environment  first. 

"lor  the  Eastern  Slopes,  it's  exactly  the 
same  thing, "says  Dr.  Moser.  "You  pick  the 
right  spot  for  the  right  activity  and  then 
make  the  rules.  And  the  tourists  are  very 
pleased  if  they  have  some  guidance. 

"We  found  that  99  per  cent  of  tourists 
like  to  take  on  responsibility  if  you  challenge 
them." 

The  approach  was  so  successful  in  the 
Austrian  project  that,  by  1983,  Obergurgl 
and  four  other  villages  had  successf  ully  lob- 
bied to  have  land  set  aside  (stretching  from 
the  Italian  border  almost  to  Innsbruck)  as  a 
protected  area. 

Dr.  Moser  acknowledges  that  this  respect 
and  concern  for  the  landscape  might  be 
easier  to  achieve  in  Austria,  where  genera- 
tions of  people  have  been  rooted  in  the  same 
country.  Albertans  are  more  mobile  —  and 
hence,  perhaps,  less  attached.  But  they  may 
be  in  the  process  of  strengthening  their 
attachment. 

As  a  university  teacher.  Dr.  Moser  fig- 


Walter  Moser 


ism  developers,  and  Albertans  in  general,  in 
the  experience  of  Walter  Moser,  plant  ecol- 
ogist  with  the  University  of  Alberta's  depart- 
ment of  botany. 

From  1971  to  1979  he  worked  on  a  mul- 
tidisciplinary  UNESCO  "Man  and  the  Bio- 
sphere" project,  studying  human  impact  on 
mountain  systems.  The  focus  of  the  project 


of  income.  Land  use  planning  tended  to  be 
in  terms  of  giving  the  tourists  what  they 
wanted. 

But,  says  Dr.  Moser.  tourists  in  general 
tend  to  behave  like  nomads.  They  don't 
always  know  what  they  want,  they  don't 
want  the  same  things  —  and  they  don't 
always  know  what's  best  for  the  environ- 
ment. 

"The  whole  thing  changed  when  we  dis- 
covered the  most  sensitive  item  in  the  whole 


ures  he  has  made  trips  to  the  mountains 
here  with  hundreds  of  young  students.  He's 
convinced  that  young  Albertans  ("if  you  tell 
them  the  story")  are  prepared  to  be  chal- 
lenged and  to  make  sacrifices  for  their  en- 
vironment. 

"Here  they  are,  just  at  the  stage  of  devel- 
oping those  roots,  which  is  very  exciting." 


Gillian  Sniatynski.  the  former  editor  of  this  magazine.  Is 
now  a  freelance  writer  and  editor  living  in  Drayton  Valley. 
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Arctic  Symposium 

An  international,  scientific  symposium  on 
arctic  heritage  will  be  convened  August  25- 
29  at  the  Banff  Centre,  by  the  Association  of 
Canadian  Universities  for  Northern  Studies 
and  the  International  Union  for  the  Con- 
servation of  Nature,  through  the  Commis- 
sion on  Ecology  and  the  Commission  on 
National  Parks  and  Protected  Areas.  The 
symposium  will  include  representatives  of 
the  circumpolar  nations. 

For  further  information  contact  Dr. 
Roger  D.  Needham,  the  Association  of 
Canadian  Universities  for  Northern  Studies, 
130  Albert  St.,  Suite  1 9 1 5,  Ottawa,  Ontario, 
K1P5G4. 

Park  News  Magazine 

Park  News  is  the  journal  of  the  National 
and  Provincial  Parks  Association,  a  Tor- 
onto-based, educational  group  that  aims  to 
protect  and  promote  the  benefits  of  Cana- 
da's parks.  Last  summer  the  magazine  pub- 
lished a  special  issue  on  the  proposed  Slave 
River  Dam  near  Wood  Buffalo  National 
Park  on  the  Alberta/ N.W.T.  border. 

For  more  information  on  Park  News, 
write  to  Dr.  Colin  Wood,  Department  of 
Geography,  University  of  Victoria,  P.O.  Box 
1700,  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  V8N  2Y2. 

River  Hearings 

Transcripts  from  public  hearings  on  the 
South  Saskatchewan  River  Basin  Planning 
Program  are  now  available  for  viewing.  The 
hearings,  held  in  November  and  December 
1984,  asked  for  comments  on  the  future  of 
water  management  in  the  river  basin. 

The  Alberta  Water  Resources  Commis- 
sion asked,  specifically:  What  priority  should 
the  Alberta  government  establish  for  various 
water  uses,  such  as  irrigation,  fish  habitat, 
recreation  and  hydro  generation?  How 
should  water  be  managed  to  support  these 


uses?  How  much  water  will  the  Red  Deer, 
Bow  and  Oldman  rivers  contribute  to  the 
amount  that  Alberta  must  supply  to  Sas- 
katchewan each  year? 

Hearing  transcripts  can  be  viewed  at  the 
following  locations:  Alberta  Environment 
libraries  in  Calgary,  Edmonton,  Red  Deer 
and  Lethbridge;  the  University  of  Calgary 
MacKimmie  Library,  the  University  of  Al- 
berta Science  and  Technology  Library,  the 
University  of  Lethbridge  Government  Doc- 
uments Section,  and  public  libraries  in 
Medicine  Hat,  Brooks  and  Hanna. 

Pollution  Control 

The  Air  Pollution  Control  Association  will 
hold  a  three-day  technical  meeting  Novem- 
ber 1 3- 1 5  in  Calgary.  The  theme  is  Air  Tox- 
ics and  the  Quality  of  Life.  The  meeting  is 
sponsored  by  the  associations  Canadian 
Prairie  and  Northern  Section,  and  the  Paci- 
fic Northwest  International  Section. 

For  more  information  contact  Jackie 
MacNeill,  180-3025  12  Street  N.E.,  Calgary, 
Alberta  T2E  7J2  (250-5025). 

Resources  Law  Book 

Public  Disposition  of  Natural  Resources,  a 
collection  of  essays  from  the  First  Banff 
Conference  on  Natural  Resources  Law 
( 1 983),  has  been  published  by  the  Canadian 
Institute  of  Resources  Law.  The  book  deals 
with  legal  implications  of  government  pol- 
icy toward  natural  resource  development. 

The  hardback  book  costs  $45  and  is  avail- 
able from  the  institute:  Room  430  Bioscienc- 
es Building,  University  of  Calgary,  Calgary, 
Alberta  T2N  1N4.  Make  cheques  payable 
to  the  University  of  Calgary.  Postage  and 
handling  charge  —  20  per  cent  in  Canada. 

Petroleum  Industry 

The  International  Society  of  Petroleum  In- 
dustry Biologists  will  meet  September  24-26 
in  Banff  to  discuss  environmental  problem- 
solving  in  connection  with  oil  and  gas  deve- 
lopments in  northern  regions.  Sessions  will 
cover  exploration,  production,  processing. 


transportion  and  case  histories  of  projects 
like  the  Beaufort  Sea,' Mackenzie  Valley 
developments  and  the  oil  sands. 

For  more  information  contact  Andrew 
R.  Teal,  conference  chairman,  c/o  Esso 
Resources  Canada  Ltd.,  237  -  4th  Avenue 
S.  W.,  Calgary,  Alberta  T2P  0H6. 

Runoff  Management 

The  Alberta  branch  of  the  Canadian  Water 
Resources  Association,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Alberta  branch  of  the  Soil  Conserv  ation 
Society  of  America,  is  holding  its  annual 
meeting  October  24-25  in  Edmonton.  Topic: 
Urban  and  Rural  Runoff  Management.  The 
conference  will  cover  government  policies, 
management  and  technical  solutions,  and 
post-development  evaluation. 

Deadline  for  submission  of  abstracts  is 
July  15. 

For  further  information  contact  Rod 
Bower,  program  committee  chairman,  1985 
CWRA  Alberta  Regional  Conference,  Un- 
derwood McLellan  Ltd,  17007- 107  Avenue. 
Edmonton.  Alberta  T5S  1G3  (483-7722). 

National  Parks 

The  Canadian  Assembly  on  National  Parks 
and  Protected  Areas  will  be  held  September 
4-8  at  the  Banff  Centre.  The  assembly  is  part 
of  the  National  Park  Centennial  activities, 
and  will  deal  with  issues  affecting  the  future 
of  Canadian  national  parks  and  heritage 
conservation. 

For  further  information  contact  Susan 
Leatherman.  parks  centennial  coordinator. 
Banff  Centre,  762-6398. 


If  you  have  a  short  news  item  of 
province-wide  interest  you'd  like  to 
contribute  to  Environment  Update, 
please  send  it  to  the  editor  at  the  ad- 
dress on  the  Contents  page.  The  edi- 
tor reserves  the  right  to  select  and  edit 
the  items. 


